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THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS AND THE DIDACHE 


Two years ago, that is at the beginning of 1932, the late Dr Armitage 
Robinson, Dean of Wells, projected a new and enlarged edition of his 
little book Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache, which contained the 
Donnellan Lectures delivered by him before the University of Dublin in 
1920 and was published the same year by the S.P.C.K. As I shared 
many of his views about the Didache, and had been in communication 
with him while the book was being written, it was agreed that I should 
collaborate, in a minor capacity, in the preparation of the new edition. 

What animated Dr Robinson to undertake this work was a recent 
indication of some revival of interest in the problem of the Didache, and 
of a willingness to reconsider certain conclusions which had long been 
accepted as final. The first signal was given by Professor Muilenburg’s 
dissertation on ‘ The literary relations of the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ (Marburg, 1929). Then, in calling 
attention to Muilenburg’s essay, Professor Burkitt (in the JouRNAL for 
October 1931) expressed the opinion that it ‘proved what Dean Armi- 
tage Robinson had indicated and rendered extremely probable, viz. that 
the Didache depends on Barnabas, and that Barnabas is an original 
document, which there is little reason to suppose dependent upon any 
other writings than the Scripture itself’. It was Professor Burkitt’s 
paper that prompted me in turn to write an article on ‘ The Didache in 
relation to the Epistle of Barnabas’, in which attention was drawn to 
some curious evidence provided by the second part of the ‘Two Ways’ 
as it appears in the Epistle and the Didache, a section that hitherto had 
not received much attention. The article appeared in the JOURNAL for 
April 1932. I had sent it in manuscript to Dr Robinson shortly after 
Christmas, and on January ro he wrote me his criticisms: it was, he 
said, so overweighted with argument at certain points that the facts were 
overlaid and lost their effect. The remedy suggested was a drastic prun- 
ing with some other alteration, which was duly carried out. He ended 
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on a less discouraging note, saying that the evidence pointed to in the 
paper was ‘enough in itself to stake our whole case on ’, and he signed 
himself, as he had never done before, ‘ Your very sincere friend’. His 
interest in the criticism of the Didache seemed now to be thoroughly 
alive again, for within a few days he informed me of his determination 
to set about a new edition of his book, asked for my co-operation, and 
suggested the inclusion, in some appropriate form, of the article just 
mentioned, and of one or two others that I had written with a bearing on 
the problem of the Didache. 

Unfortunately, the preparation of the new volume was doomed to be 
cut short after barely six months, and even during that time the results 
achieved were relatively small. Just before the undertaking was begun 
the Dean had had a severe attack of influenza, from which he never com- 
pletely rallied, but remained in a weak condition that made regular and 
sustained work impossible. Yet his mind was as keen and alert as ever, 
and I think that the accession of this new interest was rather a help than 
a hindrance to his physical recovery, for by the end of July he seemed 
stronger and better. He then took a few weeks’ holiday, after which he 
was busy for a time with other matters. Then suddenly came the be 
ginning of his last illness, and his work was at an end. He died on 
7th May, 1933, at Upton Noble, Somerset, in the beautiful old Manor 
House which he had acquired the year before as a place of retreat for 
periods of rest and change.’ 

After the Dean's death, Mrs Armitage Robinson, in accordance with 
his understood wishes, placed in my hands all the papers connected with 
his work on the Didache, asking me to ascertain what there was that 
could be printed and to advise as to the form and place in which it 
might appear. It seems desirable, therefore, especially for the satisfac- 
tion of those who were aware of the projected new edition, that a bnef 
account should be given of the principal papers at present entrusted to 
my keeping. 

1. Two chapters of the original book, and no more, were fully revised 
and are left in a typewritten form that appears to be practically final, 
namely the first and third chapters—the one a study of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the other a study of the first part of the Didache, or the ‘Two 
Ways’ as presented in that document. As to the rest of the book, the 
case stands thus. 

2. There is in manuscript a short preface or ‘ Introductory ’, which is 
in good order and in which the Dean says : ‘In rg20 I was invited by 
my friend the late Dr Bernard to give the Donnellan Lectures at Trinity 

’ Characteristically, he wished to know the story of this old house, and it was 
an investigation of its origin (which I think he traced back to the famous Robert 
Burnell, bishop of Wells, ¢1292) that had occupied him before his last illness. 
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College, Dublin. The Lectures were published, under the title Barnadas, 
Hermas and the Didache, in the same year and are now out of print. I 
owe it to the courtesy of the S.P.C.K. that I am able to reissue them in 
a revised form and with substantial additions.’ This preface was written 
at an early stage of the revision, and was intended, I think, only as a 
provisional draft. Still, in my opinion it deserves to be printed. 

3. The few and slight changes indicated in the margins of the second 
chapter of the book, that on ‘ The Shepherd of Hermas’, make so little 
difference that a reprint of this chapter—it would hardly be more— 
would be justified only in case the whole volume were to be reissued 
with such corrections as are available. No doubt Dr Robinson intended 
to develope the chapter on Hermas, but he postponed its revision till he 
should have dealt with the Didache. However, the passage of Hermas 
(Mandate ii) which brings the ‘ Shepherd ’ into direct relation with the 
Didache is discussed at some length in treating of the latter document 
(in chapter iii). 

4. The fourth chapter, called an * Epilogue’, sketched the history of , 
the criticism of the Didache and shewed how the judgement of Bryen- 
nius, its first editor, and of Harnack in his edition of 1884—who both 
recognized borrowing from Barnabas and Hermas, and accordingly 
assigned the document to about 140-160 a.p.—came to be abandoned 
and earlier dates adopted. It dealt also with the external evidence for 
the ‘Two Ways’ according to the Didache, and its bearing on the 
authenticity of a manifestly Christian passage (i 3/-ii 1) which is com- 
monly taken for a later interpolation on the ground of its absence from 
the Latin ‘ Two Ways’ and some other authorities. ‘This chapter has 
not been touched at all: in his working copy of his book Dr Robinson 
has written ‘ Enlarge: on subsequent documents ’, while on a set of proofs 
used for preliminary corrections he wrote ‘omit’. The chapter was 
intended to have been entirely recast, with emphasis laid on two impor- 
tant pieces of evidence which came to notice only after the book was 
written in 1920: I refer to the support given to the disputed passage by 
the Didascalia and the Oxyrhynchus fragments.’ 

5. There remains the Appendix A. This is a simple reprint of an 
article which appeared in the JourNaL for April 1912, entitled ‘The 

' The new treatment was to embody the substance of two papers which I had 
contributed to this Journal, January 1923 and January 1924, the one entitled 
‘The use of the Didache in the Didascalia’, the other ‘New fragments of the 
Didache’. The witnesses for the disputed passage are now five: the MS from 
which the Didache was published, the Didascalia (saec. 3), the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (¢. 375 a.p.), the Oxyrh, fragments (c. 400 a.p.) and a Georgian version 
quite recently brought to light by Dr Gregor Peradse (Zeitschrift /. d. neutest. 


Wissenschaft vol. xxxi pp. 111-116) ; so that the balance of evidence in its favour 
's more than redressed. 
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Problem of the Didache’; but a footnote warns the reader that ‘the 
opening paragraphs are in fact contradicted’ by what is now said in the 
Lectures. The allusion is to Dr Robinson’s altered view in regard to 
the origin of the ‘Two Ways’: even so late as 1918 he could speak of 
this as ‘a Jewish work’.' The portion of the Didache handled in this 
article is the second or ecclesiastical part of the document, cc. vii-xy, 
with which is included c. vi which forms the link between the ‘Two 
Ways’ and the rest. The article had for its object ‘to attack the 
problem afresh through an investigation of the author’s indebtedness to 
St Paul and St Luke’ (Appendix A, p. 86): perhaps he might have added 
‘and St John’, for the parallels brought from the Fourth Gospel are not 
easily set aside. 

This Appendix has received a preliminary revision by means of 
marginal annotation and slips pasted on to some old proofs. But after 
going through it carefully I am more than doubtful whether Dr Robinson 
would have wished it to appear in print as it now stands. The changes 
introduced are designed chiefly to adapt it to its new setting as an 
integral part of the book, continuing chapter iii on the ‘ Two Ways’ of the 
Didache ; while the additions, beyond supplying translations where the 
text had been quoted in Greek, do not appear to add much that is of 
real weight.?- The paper was written at the first with a minute care that 
left little room for addition, so far as its main object is concerned, which 
was to trace the Didachist’s indebtedness to the New Testament. Should 
it be reissued, there would certainly be need of some editorial readjust- 


: 

‘ See Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry (ed. Swete 
p. 71. He continues there : ‘ The proof of this which was given by Dr C. Taylor 
is now generally accepted, and is a most important contribution to the history and 
interpretation of the book’, sc. cf the Didache. A year later his personal study of 
the question was to lead him to quite other conclusions. 

* Two additional observations of special interest may be mentioned here 
(1) On the omission of the word BagiAcia in the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer 
Dr Robinson notes : ‘ The Sahidic version [of the Gospels] and & omit BaorAcia, as 
does the Didachist here: ‘ Western” readings are frequent in Egyptian MSS: 
and to Egypt the Didache appears to belong’. (2) On the words of the prayer = 
c. ix * Even as this fragment («Adopa), having been scattered upon the mountains 
and gathered together, became one: so let Thy church’, &c., he remarks: ‘That 
the «Adopua should be scattered on the mountains is a surprising conception. It 
has been used by the critics to shew that the Didachist was acquainted not with 
Egypt but with the Transjordanic highlands’. He then refers to John x 5 
which he had cited already, and continues: ‘And behind both writers are the 
familiar passages of the O.T., “I saw all Israel scattered on the mountains 
(Sieonappévovs dy Trois épeow) as a flock which hath no shepherd ” (1 Kings xxii 17 
“ My sheep were scattered on every mountain” (Ezek. xxxiv 6).’ In the prayer, 
the words ‘scattered upon the mountains’ are a poetical conception based on 


reminiscences of Scripture and might have been written anywhere. Harnack, 
too, favoured Egypt. 
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ment. For instance, the discussion of the longer title of the Didache 
makes double emploi with the beginning of chapter iii ; the treatment of 
c. viof the Didache must be carried back to form the end of the same 
chapter iii ;' and, vice versa, the last two pages of chapter iii, which deal 
with the concluding chapter of the Didache, should find their place at 
the end of what is at present Appendix A. 

From what has now been said it seems to follow that the collection of 
these papers into a volume would hardly be feasible, if at all justified ; 
for two only of the five have reached the form in which the author 
wished to present them, and of the rest two remain almost untouched. 
It seemed, therefore, that the best course was to secure, if possible, that 
the fully revised chapters (those on Barnabas and the first part of the 
Didache), and with them the short preface or ‘ Introductory’, should be 
printed separately, and in some journal that would make them accessible 
abroad as well asin England. ‘That conclusion reached, there could be 
no question but that the appropriate place for them was the JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. ; 

Something perhaps should be added as to a number of notes and 
detached papers left by Dr Robinson. These consist mainly of short 
extracts, often only a word or phrase, from the Apostolic Fathers and a 
few other early writers, jotted down on loose slips of paper for use if 
occasion should offer. Some of them have already been employed in 
the revision of chapters i and iii. As for the rest, it may be possible to 
give a selection from them later on ; but most of them are so slight that 
it is unlikely they would ever have been put to further use. 

I cannot close this formal statement without a personal word. I came 
to know Dr Armitage Robinson—though very slightly, as was natural— 
when I was an undergraduate at Cambridge and he a Professor of 
Divinity ; and I confess that then I was in considerable awe of him, both 
as an impressive personage in himself and as one of the greater luminaries 
of the University, far removed from the sphere of my ignorance. This 
personal awe subsided when some years later I was brought into closer 
touch with him through becoming a contributor to ‘ Texts and Studies’ ; 
but it was then succeeded by a veritable terror of his editorial pen. His 
comments on manuscript or proofs, as I dare say others can testify, were 
hot asa rule calculated to foster self-esteem in a young author ; but they 
were very salutary to those who were able to digest them. They were 
often severe, sometimes withering, but they were never unjust or 
uncalled for, and their value could soon be appreciated. The fear was, 
how far a book or paper would have to be rewritten, and what the press 
would think of a set of proofs when he had done with them. It was 


' The revised form of ch. iii evidently presupposes this. 
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when he passed from the Deanery of Westminster to that of Wells, and 
we thus became neighbours, that I began to know him as he truly was: 
a man of great simplicity and kindness behind a manner which I had 
once imagined to be a pose, but which I came to realize was a natural 
part of himself and largely unconscious. Let me say in short that in 
him I found a true and generous friend, one who was ready to do much 
for his friends, and to whom I owe very much. And he had other 
friends at Downside: especially Abbot Butler, who knew him mos 
intimately and has dedicated some pages to his memory in the Dowr- 
side Review for July 1933; and then again Dom Ethelbert Horne, 
who shared his antiquarian interests, and who had taken photographs 
for him of every detail of the ancient glass in Wells Cathedral, thus 
supplying the illustrations to his monumental paper on ‘ The Fourteenth. 
century Glass at Wells’, and to another article on ‘ The Great West 
Window at Wells’.’ R. H. Conno.ty. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Tue Didache, or Teaching of the Apostles, has been before the world 
just fifty years. It was published at the end of the year 1883 by its 
discoverer Bryennius the Metropolitan of Nicomedia, who shewed in his 
learned Greek commentary that the new book had many points of con- 
tact with Christian documents already known. Dr Harnack with amaz- 
ing rapidity issued his great edition in 1884, and appended to it an 
elaborate discussion of the origins of the Christian Ministry, basing on 
the new document a theory of the early constitution of the Church which 
he afterwards but little modified, and which in its main features has 
found a wide acceptance. 

The earliest editors of the Didache recognized at once that its writer 
had made considerable use of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas and also 
of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, and drew the conclusion that for this 
reason his work could not be placed earlier than ¢. 140-160. But the 
question of date was obscured by a theory propounded in 1886 by DrC. 
Taylor, the Master of St John’s College, Cambridge, who was impressed 
by the rabbinic cast of much of the Didache, and accordingly suggested 
that the first part of it was derived almost entirely from a Jewish Manual 
of instructions for proselytes, called from its opening words ‘ The Two 
Ways’. This manual had been embodied with various modifications in 
the Epistle of Barnabas and in the Didache. The references to the 
Sermon on the Mount and to the Shepherd of Hermas were disposed of 


* The first of these papers appeared in Archaeologia vol. 1xxxi 1931, the other is 
the Journal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters tor the same year. 
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by the assumption that the section of the Didache in which they occurred 
was a Christian interpolation, introduced to make the manual more 
suitable for the instruction of candidates for Holy Baptism. As the 
interpolation might have been made, not by the author of the Didache 
himself, but by a later reviser of it, both Barnabas and Hermas could be 
left out of account in fixing the date of the book in its uninterpolated 
form. Some critics were therefore courageous enough to assign it to the 
first century, though Dr Harnack who accepted the new theory still 
refused to go back behind the time of Hadrian. 

In 1920 I was invited by my friend the late Dr Bernard to give the 
Donnellan Lectures at Trinity College, Dublin. The Lectures were 
published, under the title Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, in the 
same year and are now out of print. I owe it to the courtesy of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge that I am able to reissue 
them in a revised form and with substantial additions. It was not easy 
to present in a brief course of Lectures an argument which needed for 
its full appreciation a constant reference to the original Greek. The larger 
scale of the present edition allows me to some extent to obviate this 
disadvantage, while still appealing to the wide circle of serious students 
who without a specialized training are ready to follow with eager interest 
the results of historical criticism in regard to the earliest institutions of 
the Christian Church. 

The ultimate aim of the Lectures was to reach a point of view from 
which the literary character and the historical value of the Didache could 
be justly estimated. This remarkable addition to our scanty store of 
post-apostolic literature has been welcomed from the first moment of its 
appearance as an authoritative document of primary importance for the 
history of the primitive Church. In an age when the authenticity of 
every early Christian document has in turn been called in question, the 
Didache has gone its way unmolested. It has been, to use Dr Bigg’s 
phrase, ‘the spoiled child of criticism’. Its very title, which purports to 
describe the author’s aim, has been strangely overlooked ; its indebted- 
ness to the phraseology of New Testament writers has been minimized or 
explained away ; and the clue offered at the outset by the exact verbal 
parallels which link it with two of the most considerable documents of 
the period has not been followed up. 

What has now been said will explain the prominence here given to the 
Epistle attributed in ancient times to the Apostle Barnabas, and to the 
moral romance called the Shepherd, composed as it was said by that 
Hermas to whom St Paul sends a greeting in his Epistle to the Romans. 
Our study of the Epistle of Barnabas goes to shew that its closing 
chapters which treat of the Two Ways are wholly in character with the 
rest of the book, and are undoubtedly the original composition of this 
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rabbinically minded author.’ The study of the Shepherd makes it 
equally clear that Hermas knew the allegory of the Two Ways in the 
form in which it is found in the Epistle of Barnabas. The Didache in 
its opening section offers us the Two Ways of Barnabas with an improved 
arrangement of its precepts and with modifications introduced from the 
Shepherd of Hermas as well as from the Sermon on the Mount. 

For those who accept these preliminary conclusions the theory of a 
Jewish manual disappears altogether, and the ground is cleared for anew 
consideration of the whole problem. Twenty years ago I suggested, in 
an article in the Journal of Theological Studies (Apr. 1912), that the 
aim of the writer of the Didache was to be gathered from the title which he 
himself prefixed to his work : ‘The Teaching of the Lord, through the 
Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.’ In other words, he was endeavouring 
to present a picture of the way in which the Gentile Churches were 
ordered by their Apostolic founders, and he sought to confine himseli, 
so far as he could, to such precepts and regulations as could be 
authenticated, directly or indirectly, by writings of the Apostolic age. 
The substance of that article is reproduced here in an enlarged and 
amended form: for I am now more than ever convinced that the writer 
of the Didache was trying to represent the moral instruction and the 
ecclesiastical ordinances which the Apostles might reasonably be sup- 
posed to have sanctioned for their Gentile converts ; and that accordingly 
we may not assume that the whole of the picture which he has drawn 
corresponds to the actual conditions of his own time, whatever that time 
may have been. Much remains to be done before the problem of the 
Didache finds an agreed solution. I can but express the hope that what 
is here said will help to clear away some serious misconceptions, and to 
open a new path for the criticism and interpretation of a document the 
discovery of which has had an extraordinary influence upon the modem 
presentation of early Christian institutions. [J. A. R.| 


IMMEDIATE SOURCES OF THE DIDACHE.* 
I. 
The Epistle of Barnabas. 
THE contrast in spiritual power and in literary merit between the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle which has come down to us 
under the name of Barnabas has quite justly thrown the latter work into 


* The same result has been reached by Dr James Muilenburg in a dissertation 
entitled The Literary Relations of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (Marburg 1929). 

* A revision and amplification of the first chapter of the book Barnabas, Hermas 


and the Didache. Footnotes in square brackets and initialled ‘R. H.C.’ are by 
Dom Connolly 
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the shade, Yet the same problem, though under different aspects, was 
before each of these writers. The Gentiles, through the teaching and 
labours of St Paul, had claimed and secured equal privilege with the 
Jews in the Christian Society. It was becoming evident that the future 
of Christianity was mainly with the Gentiles, and that the Jews, as a people, 
had finally refused to admit that in this joint inheritance lay the fulfil- 
ment of the Promise to the Fathers. Even after the Temple had fallen 
Judaism as a religion persisted, devoting itself to an observance of such 
parts of the Mosaic Law as were not interfered with by the loss of the 
unique centre of sacrifice, and upholding a morality far superior to that 
of the surrounding heathenism ; claiming, moreover, to be the only true 
exponent of the doctrine of the One God, and to possess sacred books 
inspired by divine wisdom. 

Christianity could not forget its Jewish origin. The Law and the 
Prophets had been treated as divine utterances by Christ and His 
Apostles. The ceremonial obligations of Judaism had indeed been 
relaxed for Gentile converts ; but it might still be urged that some of the 
ancient ordinances, if not obligatory, were yet of value to all Christian 
believers, if only as the symbols and precepts of a higher standard of 
sanctity. In the period of reflexion which necessarily succeeded to 
the first enthusiasm of the Gospel message, grave questions arose. Was 
God's old Covenant a reality, or had the Jews been under a delusion all 
through their history? If it was a reality, and if it had never been 
formally set aside by any direct words of Christ, how did Christians 
stand in regard to it? How could the Old Testament be accepted by 
them as their Bible, and at the same time practically rejected by their 
refusal to obey its precepts? What if a grave and pious Judaism, with 
its treasures of holy memory and its careful rules of conduct, were per- 
haps after all a nobler and a more sustaining creed than the Christianity 
which, since it had broken away from its original stock, was already 
shewing signs of decay and failing to hold the baptized to the high ideals 
of their regeneration ? 

The problem was to have very various answers during the coming 
years. One, quite decisive in its clearness, was given by Marcion, who 
maintained that the Old Testament religion was false from beginning to 
end. The world had been created by a Being who, though divine, was 
less than the Highest. The Demiurge, or Creator—the Just God of the 
Old Testament—had deceived the Jews until the Good God of the New 
Testament had sent forth His Son to bring them out of their darkness. 
Therefore the Old Testament must be discarded altogether, and of the 
New Testament only St Paul’s Epistles and the Pauline Gospel of 
St Luke—and these only after some severe amputations—could be 
accepted as the authentic scriptures of the Christian Church. 
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That such an answer could have been suggested at all shews how real 
the difficulty was, and how persistently it troubled Christian minds. But 
in the first century, and in the early years of the second, no one pro- 
posed so drastic a purge. For had not the Old Testament been treated 
with unfailing reverence by the Master Himself? Had He not in all 
His teaching ‘constantly appealed to Moses and the prophets? Had 
He not even after His Passion and Resurrection led back His doubt- 
ing disciples to ‘Moses and all the prophets, and expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning Himself’? And how 
could a Christian of a later day meet his opponent, whether Jew or 
Gentile, if the argument from prophecy were no longer at his disposal? 

The value of the Old Testament was too obvious to admit the sugges- 
tion that it could be abandoned. It must be explained, and at all costs 
retained, On the other hand it was vital to the Christian Church that 
its superiority to Judaism, both as a system of thought and as a way of 
life, should be placed beyond doubt. ‘Two anonymous writings of this 
earlier period have survived to shew us in what different ways the 
problem was attacked. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
addressed himself to Jewish readers, who had accepted Christianity, but 
under the pressure of some great crisis were looking wistfully back to the 
religion of their fathers. With passionate earnestness he warned them 
against apostasy. And he brought a great message of hope. He made 
them see that the Christ was more than they had ever supposed, even in 
the enthusiasm of their first acceptance of Him. He was the Fulfiller of 
the past—that sacred past in which fragments of the eternal truth had 
been enshrined in temporary ordinances, whose only abrogation lay in 
their complete fulfilment. One great thought he was inspired to give 
them—the Eternal Highpriesthood of Christ. Here was the justifica- 
tion of the sacrificial system, and at the same moment its perpetual 
abrogation. The sacred past was theirs because it was taken up and 
fulfilled : to honour the record of it was a part of their loyalty to its 
Fulfiller. The Old Testament thus remained among the essential title- 
deeds of the Christian Church : its holy precepts and its inspiring 
examples, freed from the ceremonial limitations of their first appearance, 
would for ever be the guides of Christian life and devotion. 

Strange to say, this great Epistle had for a long time but a narrow 
circulation and a restricted influence. Clement of Rome at the end of 
the first century knew it and made some use of its language, but failed 
to reach the height of its thought. Apart from this we hear little of it. 
At the end of the second century it still lingered on the outskirts of the 
Canon. The uncertainty of its authorship weighed against its internal 
merit; and not till the fourth century was its claim universally admitted. 

Curiously different was the fate of the Epistle to which the name of 
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Barnabas came to be attached. It was not an epistle to Hebrews, but 
essentially an epistle to Gentiles. It was the offspring of a warm heart, 
but of a narrow mind, stored with Jewish traditions. Its writer was 
vigorous indeed in his rejection of Judaism, but yet wholly unapprecia- 
tive of those loftier issues of Christianity which form the great argument 
of the writer to the Hebrews. Yet it made its appeal with a success of 
which the author could hardly have dreamed. We find it used by 
Hermas in the Shepherd, probably by Justin Martyr, certainly by 
Irenaeus, and then frequently by Clement of Alexandria, who definitely 
assigns it to Barnabas, the apostle and the companion of St Paul.’ Like 
the Epistle to the Hebrews this Epistle also lingered for a while on the 
outskirts of the Canon. In the great Sinaitic Codex of the fourth 
century it stands with the Shepherd of Hermas at the close of the New 
Testament. But after this its glory fades, and indeed it narrowly 
escaped complete destruction. When Archbishop Ussher was preparing 
what would have been the editio princeps, had not a fire at Oxford con- 
sumed the University Press and all but a few sheets of his work, he had 
but scanty materials for constructing his text. All that could be found 
was an ancient Latin translation and a Greek manuscript imperfect at 
the beginning. This manuscript was descended from a copy which had 
lost certain leaves, in such a way that what remained of the Epistle of 
Barnabas was joined up with a portion of the Epistle of Polycarp, as 
though it were the conclusion of this latter work. The Sinaitic Codex 
remained unknown until the middle of the nineteenth century, and it 
was not until many years later that another copy of the Epistle in Greek 
was found by Bryennius in the codex from which he gave us the Didache 
or Teaching of the Apostles. 

It was plain then that Barnabas—for so we must for convenience call 
the writer, though he nowhere reveals his name—made an appeal, such 
as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews had failed to make, to the 
general mind of the early Church. This in itself entitles him to a 
respectful hearing. Let us take him for what he claims to be, a simple 
man, ‘no teacher’, ‘one of yourselves’; with a firm belief in the Incarna- 
tion and the Resurrection, and a conviction that the sufferings of Christ 
were foretold by the prophets, even to the details of His death upon the 
Cross ; with a sense, moreover, that the days are so evil that the final 
judgement cannot long be delayed: let us read him with sympathy, as 
one who, with however imperfect a mental equipment, approached a real 
difficulty in a spirit of sincerity and with an honest desire to be helpful ; 
and we shall understand how it came about that, though his main thesis 
regarding the Jewish Covenant could not possibly be accepted, yet much 


? Clem. Alex. Strom. II vi 31, xx 116. 
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of his argument and many of his illustrations passed into the common 
stock of Christian apologetic. Refined and elaborated by abler minds, 
they remained to dominate the interpretation of the Old Testament long 
after his book had been forgotten; and they have hardly yet been 
altogether superseded by that larger view of the truth which the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews still waits to bn .g home to the Church in 
days when the historical criticism of the ancient Scriptures has restated 
the old problem in a scarcely less disquieting form. 

The date of the Epistle of Barnabas remains an open question. 
Bishop Lightfoot inclined to place it as early as A.D. 79, Dr Harnack as 
late as A.D. 130; but neither of them would speak with confidence. 
The tone of the work is such as makes one eager to place it early; yet 
we cannot be sure that the conditions which called it forth may not have 
existed in some part of the Church as late as the time of Hadrian. 


The warm heart of the man shews itself in his opening words: ‘All hail, 
sons and daughters, in the name of the Lord who loved us. The 
ordinances of God are great and rich towards you.’' This phrase, ‘the 
ordinances of God ’, repeats itself again and again. It is one of the two 
notes of the Epistle: the other is ‘ knowledge’ (gnosis).? The divine 
purpose running through the past, and leading up to themselves in the 
present—that is what he means by the ordinances of God towards them. 
The deeper meaning of the past, which has only come to light through 


Christ—that is the gnosis which he has to offer them. He proceeds in 
words to this effect : 


The wonder of your spiritual endowment made me feel, as I spoke in 
your midst, that the Lord travelled with me in the way of righteousness ; 
and I am wholly constrained to love you more than my own soul. To 
minister to such spirits must bring me a reward. Therefore I am send- 
ing you somewhat, that with your faith you may have knowledge (gnosis) 


to the full. Our Master has made known to us through the prophets 
things past and things present, with a foretaste also of things to come. 
As we observe the working out of all the details just as He foretold 
them, we shall be enriched .and uplifted in our devotion. I am no 
teacher, but just one of yourselves: yet I have a few things which may 
give you cheer at the present season. For the days indeed are evil ; he 
that worketh (6 évepyav) hath the power. Therefore must we the more 
search out the ordinances of the Lord. 


Here we must pause to note the Pauline background of the writer's 
language. Again and again it is the Epistle to the Ephesians that 
supplies him with his phrases. We recall Eph. v 16, ‘ Redeeming the 


' Where a citation is abbreviated or freely rendered, the marginal reference is 
given within brackets, 


* We find the two brought together at the end of the Epistle (xxi 5): yee" 
twy kiwawparav avrov. 
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time, because the days are evil’; and Eph. ii 2, ‘the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience’. Barnabas is profoundly im- 
pressed by the superhuman working—the évépyea—of a personal power 
of evil. Twice he names him the Black One (iv 9, xx 1); elsewhere the 
Evil Ruler (iv 13), the Ruler of the present time of iniquity (xviii 2), and 
once at least the Evil One (ii 10): moreover he speaks of an Evil Angel 
(ix 4), and of the Angels of Satan (xviii 2). 

The helpers of our faith in this extremity, he continues, are fear and 
patience ; our allies are longsuffering and self-restraint. If we have 
these, then in joyful train come wisdom, understanding, learning, know- 
ledge. So he comes again to gnosis. Gnosis is especially the true under- 
standing of the prophets whom God fore-ordained as our teachers. 

He begins with what the prophets say about sacrifice. Here he dis- ii, 
tinguishes between what God says to the Jewish people and what He 
says tous. To them He says that their sacrifices are vain, are even an 
abomination. To us He says: ‘ The sacrifice of God is a broken heart: ii 10 
a sweet-smelling savour to the Lord is a heart that glorifieth Him that 
formed it.’ As to fasting the prophets have like words, spoken in turn iii 1 
to them and to us. Barnabas shews no bitterness against the Jews, but 
he is insistent in his warnings that we must not ‘be made like unto 
them’. God has prepared for Himself ‘a new people in His Beloved ’ : iii 6, ef. iv 
here again we have an echo of the Epistle to the Ephesians (i 6, év ro 3» § 
iryarnpévw), the only place where the word ‘ Beloved’ is so used in the 
New Testament. ‘Then follows one of his many exhortations : ‘ Let us jy ; 
flee utterly from all the works of iniquity, lest the works of iniquity over- 
take us: let us hate the error of the time that now is, that we may be 
loved in that which is to come.’ ‘ The final offence (76 réAcvov oxavdadov) iv 3 
isat hand. The Lord hath cut short the times and the days, that His 
Beloved may hasten and come to the inheritance.’ 

Then as to the Covenant : 


aS 3; Sm" 5S 
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Again I ask you as being one of yourselves, and in particular loving (iv 6, 8) 

(you) all more than my own soul, to take heed now unto yourselves and 

not be made like unto some, by adding to your sins in saying that the 
Covenant is theirs and ours. Ours indeed it is; but they lost their 
Covenant when Moses broke the Tables of the Law because of their 
apostasy. ‘Their Covenant was broken to pieces, that the Covenant of (iv 9) 
Jesus the Beloved might be sealed in our hearts ... I say it again, I am 

no teacher ; but I love you, I am your slave. The whole period of our 

faith will profit us nothing, unless now in the iniquitous time and in the 
offences that are to come we resist as becometh sons of God, that the 
Black One get no entrance. Let us flee from all vanity, let us hate 
utterly the works of the evil way. Go not in by yourselves nor abide 
alone, as though ye were already justified: but assemble together and 

take joint counsel for the common good. 
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So his exhortation runs on, till he reminds them of the fall of Israel, 
after all the signs and wonders God had wrought for ¢hem, and adds the 
warning : ‘ Let ws take heed lest haply we be found, as it is written, 
many called but few chosen.’ 

_ Hereupon follows a new topic, introduced with a strange abruptness, 
such as indeed is characteristic of the author’s untrained style. 


For to this end the Lord endured to give over the flesh to destruction, 
that by the remission of sins we might be purified, to wit by the blood of 
His sprinkling. For it hath been written concerning Him, partly regard- 
ing Israel, and partly regarding us, &c. 


Here is the same contrast; He suffered at their hands, but He 
suffered for our sake. There is no bitterness of reproach ; but these 
are facts, he tells us, and they were foretold long ago. How then, he 
seems to imply, can you look towards them after all ? 

But he has to answer a question such as we might suppose some Jew 
to have put to his readers: If Christ be the Lord of all the world, to 
whom God said at the creation, ‘Let Us make man after Our image 
and likeness’, how could He endure to suffer at the hands of men? 

It would take too long to follow his rambling discussion in answer to 
this question. Enough to say that he urges the following points: He 
suffered for our purification ; He suffered that the sin of Israel might 
be consummated: He must needs have come in flesh, or men could not 
have looked on Him and been saved, even as they cannot look on the 
sun in his strength: the good Lord shewed it us beforehand, that we 
might know it as a part of His purpose. 

Some strange gnosts is introduced, which we can only note in passing. 
Thus ‘ the land (% yj) flowing with milk and honey’ is the Lord’s flesh : 
for ‘man is earth suffering’ (yi acyovea), and ‘milk and honey’ are 
the food of the newborn children. More remarkable still is the exposi- 
tion of the scape-goat, ‘spat upon and pricked and cast out, crowned 
with scarlet’, which shews that the writer had a knowledge of Jewish 
ritual beyond the injunctions of Leviticus. The influence of rabbinic 
lore comes out again when he plays with letters, numbers, and names. 
For Abraham's household whom he circumcised consisted of eighteen 
and three hundred souls: but the Greek numerals for eighteen are éo/a, 
efa (1 H), which stands for JESUS ; and three hundred is the letter faw 
(T), which signifies the Cross. He prizes this as his own discovery: 
*No man hath ever learned from me a more genuine word ; but I know 
that ye are worthy.’ We may smile at such a gnosis ; but it is only fair to 
Barnabas that we should remember that dark verse of the Apocalypse 
(xiii 18): * Here is wisdom ; let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beast : for it is the number of a man.’ 
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He next proceeds to explain the Mosaic ordinances concerning clean 
and unclean meats. ‘It is not a commandment of God that literally x 2 
they should not eat ; but Moses spake it in spirit.’ We must not follow 
him now into the moral distinctions between the greedy pig, the idle 
and rapacious vulture, and the quiet ruminating cow. But it is important 
to observe that here again Barnabas is not original in his method of 
interpretation. The like distinctions were drawn two centuries before 
Christ by an Alexandrine writer, who sought to commend the Mosaic 
legislation to the thoughtful Gentiles of hisday.’ But there is this difference 
between the Letter of Aristeas and the Epistle of Barnabas, that the 
former justifies the literal command as a constant reminder of the need 
of moral purity, while the latter utterly rejects the literal meaning as 
never having been intended by God. 


Ye see how wise a lawgiver Moses was. But whence should ¢Aey per- x 12 
ceive and understand these things ? Howbeit we, having justly perceived 
the commandments, declare them as the Lord hath willed. To this end 
He circumcised our ears and hearts, that we might understand these 
things. 


Then at once he starts on yet a new topic. ‘But let us inquire xit 
whether the Lord took care to signify beforehand concerning the water 
and concerning the cross.’ Barnabas finds these in several Scriptures, 
as in the first Psalm: ‘the tree planted by the streams of water.’ 
After this he gives us a quotation from an unknown source : 


In like manner again He defineth concerning the cross in another xii 1 
prophet, who saith : ‘And when shall these things be accomplished ? 
the Lord saith, when a tree shall be bended and rise up; and when 
blood shall drop from a tree.’ 


The second part of this saying is found in 4 Esdras v 5, among a 
number of portents which shall usher in the end (ef de digno sanguis 
stillabit) ; but there seems to be no proof that Barnabas knew that book. 
The first part (Sray gvAov xAc69 Kai dvaerp), Which perhaps should here 
be rendered ‘ When a tree shall lie down and rise up’, has not been 
traced to its source. Nor is it found later, except among the Zestimonies 
against the Jews ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa, where it is doubtless 
quoted from Barnabas.* But there is a passage of Irenaeus which seems 


' The Letter of Aristeas was edited by H. St J. Thackeray in 1900 at the end of 
Swete’s Introduction to the LXX: see esp. pp. 543, 547, Where the high priest 
Eleagar at Jerusalem is represented as saying: Mavridev hyas wepippager dyveias 
cal bd Bpwraw wal moray. .., and there are striking coincidences of thought with 
Barnabas : as, e.g., when of 4 yaAq it is said rexvorowi 88 orduart, The whole of 
the passage in question is quoted by Hilgenfeld in his edition of Barnabas (Leips. 
1877) Pp. 99-105, from Schmidt’s edn. in Merx’s Archiv fiir A. T. 1 iii 39 ff. 

* See Hilgenfeld, ed. 3, p. 109; ef. Zacagni Collect, Monum. Vet. p. 309. 
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capable of explanation only if we suppose that he has this saying in 
mind. He is speaking of the way in which ‘the cup that has been 
mixed and the bread that has been made out of the natural elements of 
the earth become Eucharist and the Body of Christ’ ; and he says: 


Just as the tree of the vine, having been bended to the earth (ri fihw 
ris dprédov xiv es ti yiv), bore fruit in its own season, and the 
grain of wheat, having fallen into the earth and been dissolved, was 
raised manifold by the Spirit of God which holdeth together all things... 
so our bodies, fed by the Eucharist and laid in the earth, shad/ rise up in 
their own season." 

Though he uses it in a different way, it is this saying which seems to 
be in his mind—‘ When a tree shall be bended and rise up.’ It is not 
unlikely that he too knew it from Barnabas. 

After this Barnabas goes on to the outstretching of the hands of Moses 
in the battle with Amalek, when he was instructed to make a type of the 
cross, and ‘standing on higher ground than any he extended his hands 
(égérewev ras yeipas),’ and Israel was victorious.’ With this he compares 
the prophecy ‘ All day long did I stretch out my hands (é£eréraca ris 
xtipas pov) to a disobedient people that did gainsay my righteous way’ 
(Isa. lxv 2, cf. Rom. x 21). Then he justifies Moses for having made 
serpent of brass contrary to his own express prohibition. 


From this he passes to the naming of the son of Nun as Joshua or (in 
the Greek) Jesus : 


Behold again it is Jesus, not son of man but Son of God, and He 
was revealed in the flesh in a figure. Since therefore men were to say 
that Christ was son of David, David himself prophesies, fearing and per- 
ceiving the error of sinners: The Lord said unto my Lord . .. See how 
David calls him Lord, and does not call him son. 

He then goes on to shew that the Covenant is for ws and not for 
them ; and he repeats what he had said before’ of Moses breaking the 
Tables of the Law. After this he passes on to the-Sabbath. The true 
meaning of this he finds by explaining the six days of Creation as signily- 
ing the six thousand years after which all things shall come to an end. 
Then shall we truly hallow the Sabbath when we have been justified and 
have received the promise. God's meaning is that He will make the 
eighth day the beginning of a new world. ‘ Wherefore also we keep the 
eighth day for rejoicing, in the which also Jesus rose from the dead, and 
having been manifested ascended into the heavens.’ 

Finally, he comes to the Temple, lately destroyed but to be builded 
again ‘by the very servants of their enemies’. An attempt has been 


* It is interesting to compare Clem. Alex. Protr. xii (P. 86): "2 @avparos pvaTiCor” 
wéxditar pay d Kipiog, dvéatn 38 dvOpwmos, 


? Cf. John xxi 18 f,, dereveis rds yeipds cou. . . onpaiver moig Oavate, KTA. 
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made to fix a date for the Epistle by means of this passing phrase. But 
it is reasonably certain that Barnabas refers to the spiritual Temple, 
‘which is being gloriously builded in the name of the Lord’. 
This is indeed a great passage, and it forms a worthy climax to the 
main argument of what we may call the controversial portion of his 
Epistle. It is less fanciful than most of his interpretations have been, and it 
rests on a more solid basis of New Testament conceptions. He has been 
claiming that the true significance of the sacred institutions of God’s 
ancient people —Sacrifice, Fasting, the Covenant, the Promised Land, 
the Distinction of Meats, and the Sabbath—is not to be found in Judaism 
at all; it belongs exclusively to the Christian faith to which the Jewish 
prophets pointed. He now proceeds to make the same astonishing claim 
for the Temple itself. Our Lord had foretold its coming destruction, 
and had even hinted at its reconstruction in an incredibly short space 
of time. St Paul had boldly declared that the true Temple was to be 
found in human hearts : ‘ Know ye not that ye are God’s temple and 1 Cor. iii 
the Spirit of God is dwelling in you?’ ; and again, ‘a holy temple in the . ph. ii anf 
Lord... a habitation of God in the Spirit’. Bins 
Such thoughts are at the back of the writer’s mind,’ but the nature of 
his argument precludes him from appealing here to any but strictly 
Jewish testimonies. It is to the prophets as heretofore that he will go. 


Yea more, I will speak to you also concerning the Temple, how that xvi 1-16 
these miserable men in their error set their hope on the building—and 
not on their God that made them—as being the house of God. For 
almost as the heathen have they consecrated Him in the Temple. But 
how speaketh the Lord in abolishing the Temple? Learn ye. ‘ Who Isa. xl 12 
hath measured the heaven with a span, or the earth with his hand ? 
Have not 1? saith the Lord.’ ‘Heaven is My throne and earth the Isa. Ixvi 1 
footstool of My feet: what manner of house will ye build for Me? or 
what shall be the place of My rest?’ Ye perceive that their hope is 
vain. Furthermore, He saith again, ‘ Behold they that pulled down this cf Isa. 
temple themselves shall build it’. So it cometh about : for because they xlix 17 
went to war it was pulled down by their enemies. Now also the very 
servants of their enemies shall build it up. Again, it was revealed how 
that the city and the Temple and the people of Israel should be delivered 
up. For the scripture saith, ‘ And it shall be in the last days that the Lord ef. er 
XXXIX 
"CE. iv 11, yerdpeOa mrevparieol, yerdspeda vads rédccos 7H OG, and vi 15 vads yap 66 i 
aos, ddeAMoi pov, T@ Kupiy, TO KaTOKNTHpLOY Huay THs Kapdias, The way in which 
Barnabas repeats the same ideas and phrases is well illustrated by his repetitions 
XVI 7 and 10: mpd Tod hyas moredoms TH Oe@ Fv Huav 7d Karoiknrhprov Tis Kapdias 
Maprdv wai doGeris, ws 4AnOais oixodounrds vads did yeipés. The suggestion has been 
made that there is some literary connexion between these passages on the spiritual 
Temple and the Epistle of St Ignatius (Eph. ix 1 f., xv 3; Magn. vii 2; Philad. 
vii). But Barnabas does not so far depart from St Paul as to use the plural and 
say iva dyer abrov vaoi (Eph. xv 3). 
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will deliver up the sheep of the pasture and the fold and the tower 
thereof to destruction’. And it came about as the Lord had spoken. 
Let us enquire therefore if there be a Temple of God. There is: in 
the place where He saith that He Himself doth make and finish it. For 
it is written, ‘ And it shall be when the week is accomplished that the 
Temple of God shall be builded gloriously in the Name of the Lord’, 
I find therefore that there is a Temple. How then shall it be ‘ builded 
in the Name of the Lord’? Learn ye. Before we believed in God the 
habitation of our heart was corruptible and weak, veritably a temple 
builded by hand ; for it was full of idolatry and was a house of demons, 
through our doing whatsoever was contrary to God. But it shall be 
builded in the Name of the Lord. Give heed that the Temple of the 
Lord be ‘gloriously’ builded. How? Learn ye. By receiving the 
remission of sins and hoping on the Name we were made new, being 
created afresh from the beginning. Wherefore in our habitation God 
truly dwelleth within us. How? The word of His faith, the calling of 
His promise, the wisdom of the ordinances, the commandments of the 
teaching, He Himself prophesying within us, He Himself dwelling 
within us, opening for us who had been in bondage to death the door oi 
the Temple, which is the mouth, granting us repentance He bringeth 
us into the incorruptible Temple. For he that desireth to be saved 
looketh not to the man (that speaketh), but to Him that dwelleth and 
speaketh in him, being amazed at him, for that he has never at any 
time heard these words from the mouth of the speaker, nor himself ever 


desired to hear them. This is the spiritual Temple that is builded to 
the Lord. 


Here he draws his long argument to a close. He has done his best thus 
far, he assures his readers, to make clear all that plain words can dis- 


close. There are indeed mysteries beyond, mysteries of things present 
and of things to come. 


But were I to write of them ye would not understand, because they 
are put in parables. So much then for this (ratra pév otrws). But let 
us pass over to another knowledge and teaching (cis érépay yroow 
ddayyv). Two Ways there are... . 

So, following the Pauline model, he passes from the doctrinal to the 
practical portion of his Epistle—from argument to exhortation. 


If we read the Epistle rapidly through up to this point, in such a 
transiation as we find in Lightfoot’s Afostolic Fathers, we are not surprised 
at the sudden turn when the writer passes, as he says, to ‘a different 
knowledge and teaching’: for he has made many such sudden transitions 
before. And if what follows is a disjointed medley of moral sayings, if 
their tone is predominantly Hebraistic, this is just what we have learned 
to expect of our Barnabas whose mind is full of the warnings of the 
ancient prophets and of the sapiential literature of the later Judaism. 

He has spoken already of ‘the way of righteousness’ in which ‘the 
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Lord journeyed with him’ ; he has bidden his readers ‘ hate utterly the iv 10 
works of the evil way’; he has warned them that ‘a man shall justly v. 4,cf. a 
perish, who having the knowledge of the way of righteousness forceth him- Pet. ii a1 
self into the way of darkness’ ; he has referred in quotations from Scrip- 
ture to ‘the way of sinners’ ‘the way of the righteous, and the way of x 10 
the ungodly ’, and God’s ‘ righteous way’. - We are not surprised, then, me 
that he takes up his parable at the last and gives us a picture of Two Ways,. 
a way of light with light-bearing angels of the Lord who is for ever and 
ever, and a way of darkness with angels of Satan, the ruler of the present 
time of iniquity. ‘This parable has a gnosis, which he will proceed to 
declare. 

The importance to our general subject of the actual wording of this 
final portion of the Epistle makes it desirable to give a literal translation 
of the original interspersed with a running comment. 


Two ways there are of teaching and power, that of light and that of xviii 1 
darkness ; and there is a great difference in the two ways. For on the 
one are stationed light-giving angels of God, but on the other angels of 
Satan. And the one is Lord from eternity and unto eternity, but the 
other is ruler of the time of iniquity that now is." 


Why does he speak of the two ways as ways of teaching and power 
(dibayijs xai éfoveias)? All through his Epistle he has recognized a 


background of spiritual agencies, good and evil. If we are guided to a 
right understanding, it is by God's gift of enlightenment: if the Jews 
were deceived, it was by an evil angel. The unusual word éodguwe is 
used twice: in v 3, ‘the Lord instructed us’; and in ix 4, ‘ ¢hey went 
astray, because the evil angel instructed ¢Aem’. ‘Thus there is a power 
that goes with the feaching. The words of the Gospel may have been 
in the writer's mind (Mt. vii 29, Mc. i 22) ; ‘ for he was éeaching them as 
having power (¢foveiav).’ And on the other hand the use of éfovova in 
the evil sense is found in Eph. ii 2, ‘according to the ruder of the power 
of the air’, and elsewhere.* 

This power of evil is under the personal control of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, ‘ the ruler of the time of iniquity that now is’. Every word of the 
uch a phrase is characteristic of Barnabas. ‘ The time of iniquity that now is’ 
prised (xaipod rod viv ris dvopias) recalls the sense of immediate stress which 
ferent found expression at the outset of his Epistle: ‘ We ought therefore to iv 1 
itions investigate deeply the things present (ray éveorwrwv) and to search out 
ngs, if those things that have power to save us. Let us flee utterly from all the 
aed works of iniquity (rs dvopéas), lest the works of iniquity overtake us ; let 


of the us hate the error of the time that now is (rod viv capo), that we may be 
mM. 


1 ‘the 


‘o the 


Cf ii 1, iv 9, 13. 
* For other reminiscences of the Ep. to the Ephesians see below pp. 135-6. 
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loved in that which is to come (cis rév péAAovra).’ So again just below: 
‘ The whole period of our faith will not profit us unless now, in the 
iniquitous time and the offences that are to come (viv év 76 dvdpw kaye 
kai Trois péAAovow oxavddAos), we resist’, &c. And that this ‘ iniquitous 
time’ has a ‘ ruler’ (dpywv) he tells us in the same chapter, warning us 
lest ‘the evil ruler (4 rovnpds dpywv) get the power over us (rip xaf 
jaw e£ovaiay) ;’ even as he has warned us already (see above pp. 124-5), 
that ‘the days are evil (xovnpai), and he himself that worketh (airoi mi 
évepyoivros) hath the power (ri éfoveiay)’. If this point shall seem to 
have been somewhat unreasonably laboured, it should be borne in mind 
that the literary unity of the Epistle has been called in question in recem 
controversy, and the latter portion which we are now considering has 
been regarded by some critics as a spurious addition derived from an 
already existing manual of instruction. But in view of what has been 


here said can any one doubt that the passages which we have cited are 
all by one hand ? 


The way of light then is this, if any one desiring to travel on the way 
to the appointed place would be zealous in his works. The knowledge 
(gnosis) then that has been given to us' to walk therein is as follows 
Thou shalt love Him that made thee, thou shalt fear Him that formed 
thee, thou shalt glorify Him that redeemed thee from death. 

Barnabas begins, as he needs must, with love to God ; and at once 
his somewhat rhetorical phraseology challenges comment. We may com- 
pare Ecclus. vii 30 f.: ‘ With all thy strength ove Aim that made thee,and 
forsake not his ministers. ear the Lord and g/orify the priest.’ Here 
we have the same three verbs—love, fear, glorify ; as well as the exact 
phrase ‘love him that made thee’. Next we note that the phrase ‘that 
redeemed thee from death’ has a parallel in the twice repeated phrase 
‘that redeemed us from darkness’ (xiv 5 f.).? Yet more interesting is it 
to recall at this point the noteworthy addition which Barnabas had made 
in ii 10 to his quotation from Ps. li 19: ‘ The sacrifice of God is 4 
broken heart : a sweet-smelling savour to the Lord is a heart that glorified 
Him that formed it’ We can hardly doubt that these last words were 
again in his mind when he wrote, ‘fear im that formed thee, glorify Him 
that redeemed thee from death ’. 

With many writers it would be absurd to analyse with such minute 
ness ; but Barnabas has a limited vocabulary, and he is constantly pick- 


ing up words and phrases that he has used before, especially when he has 
drawn them from a scriptural source. 


Thou shalt be simple in heart and rich in spirit. ‘Thou shalt not be 


* 4) B0Gcioa yi yous: so earlier in the Epistle (ix 8) ris } Sa0eiva aitg yan. 


* A few lines lower down he quotes Isa, xlix 6 f., changing 4 pvodperds oe of the 
LXX into db Aurpwodperds oe, 
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joined with them that walk in the way of death. Thou shalt hate every- 
thing which is not pleasing to God. Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy. 
Thou shalt not forsake the commandments of the Lord. Thou shalt not 
exalt thyself, but shalt be humble-minded in all things. Thou shalt not 
assume glory to thyself. Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy 
neighbour. ‘Thou shalt not give daring to thy soul. 


This is a mere string of counsels, with as little connexion as we find 
in some chapters of the Book of Proverbs. The writer is himself ‘ simple 
in heart and rich in spirit’. He probably wishes to begin with that 
duty towards God which consists in humility and straightforwardness. 
But he is imperceptibly passing on to our duty towards our neighbour. 


Thou shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt not commit adultery, xix 44-4 
thou shalt not corrupt boys. Thy word tof Godt shall not go forth in 
the uncleanness of some. 


This last sentence is unintelligible as it stands. The Greek has Od py 
cov 6 Adyos Tod Geod e£€AGy év dxabapoia trwav. The emphatic position 
of wov suggests that it belongs to 6 Adyos. If we strike out rod God, as 
being the writer’s or a copyist’s error, due to familiarity with the phrase 
‘the word of God’, we are left with an awkwardly expressed but quite 
apposite prohibition of improper language. We have a close parallel in 
Eph. iv 29, ‘ Let no corrupt word go forth from your mouth’, where the 
context (Eph. iv 19, v 3) twice mentions ‘ uncleanness ’. The only other 
place where Barnabas uses this word ‘ uncleanness’ (dxaapeia) is in his 
strange gnosis regarding unclean meats (see above, p. 127); and there x 6-8 
also he has the precept ‘ Thou shalt not be a corrupter of boys’. How- 
ever we regard the coincidence, one thing is plain: we are dealing with 
the same writer in the gnosis of c. x and in the ‘Two Ways’ of c. xix. 

Thou shalt not respect persons’ to reprove any for a transgression, xix 4c-d 


Thou shalt be meek, thou shalt be quiet, thou shalt be trembling at the 
words which thou hast heard. 


This last counsel is based on Isa. lxvi 2: ‘ To whom will I look, save 
to him that is humble and quiet and trembling at my words.’ ‘Though 
he has not quoted this verse before, he has in xvi 2 quoted the verse 
which immediately precedes it: ‘The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool’, &c. 


Thou shalt not bear a grudge against thy brother. xix 4¢ 


This comes from Zech. vii 10, quoted above in ii 8, where he has 
linked it up with Zech, viii 17. Thus we have a fresh example of his 
picking up words which he has used before. 


Thou shalt not be of a double mind, whether it shall be or no. xix 5a 


* The phrase od Anup mpéowmoy is found in Lev. xix 15; ef. Ecclus. xxxii 16. 





xix sd-6b 
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There is nothing in the context to help us to the meaning of this saying 
(od pay dupuxrjons rorepov Era} ot). The word diyvyxos does not come in 
Old Testament Greek, and the only writer of the New Testament who has 
it is St James: ‘A double-minded man’ (dvijp dépvyos), he says, will receive 
nothing of the Lord ; and again, * Purify your hearts, ye double-minded’, 
But Clement of Rome uses it: Lot’s wife, we are told, was turned into 
a pillar of salt ‘to make it known unto all that the double-minded and 
those who doubt concerning the power of God’ shall come into judge. 
ment: and this language clearly comes from an apocryphal passage 
which he quotes later: ‘ Wretched are the double-minded, who doubt in 
soul (oi divvyxot, of durralovres TH YvxH) and say : These things we have 
heard even in the days of our fathers ; and lo, we have grown old, and 
none of them has happened unto us.’ This same quotation is found in 
an independent form in the second century homily known as the second 
Epistle of Clement (ix 2). So that it would seem that ‘ double-minded- 
ness’ frequently in early days carried the suggestion of scepticism in 


regard to the divine warnings or promises ; and in this sense Barnabas 
seems to use the word here.' 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. 


This is the second quotation he has made from the Ten Command: 
ments, but he has no intention of following their general scheme. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbour more than thine own soul. 


Here we have a more than ‘ evangelic’ counsel : it has no parallel in 
earlier writers. But it is his own phrase: twice has he assured his 
readers that he loves them more than his own soul (i 4, iv 6). 


Thou shalt not murder a child by abortion, nor again shalt thou kil 
it when it is born. Thou shalt not withdraw thy hand from thy son or 
from thy daughter, but from their youth up thou shalt teach them the 
fear of God. Thou shalt not be covetous of thy neighbour's goods; 
thou shalt not be greedy of gain. Neither shalt thou be joined from thy 
soul to the lofty, but shalt have thy conversation with the humble and 
the just. 

To the precept regarding the bringing up of children, with its evident 
allusion to Eph. vi 4, we shall return presently. Meanwhile let us note 
the phrase ‘from thy soul’ (é« Yvxijs cov), which has an awkward sound 
in the context. It has occurred before, and almost as awkwardly, in the 
quotation which he has made from Isa. lviii ro: ‘ If thou give thy bread 


to the hungry from thy soul’. It is, therefore, of interest as another 
indication of unity of authorship. 


* Cf. Hermas, Vis. iii 4, 3, and Hippol. im Dan, Il 13 (ed. Bonwetsch and 
Achelis, p. 70). 
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The trials! which befall thee thou shalt accept as good, knowing that xix 6c 
nothing cometh to pass without God. 


What we should call accidents or misfortunes are to Barnabas the 
‘workings’ or operations (ra évepyjpara), for good or for evil, of a super- 
human power. In the New Testament the verb évepyeiv is regularly 
used of superhuman action, whether of God or of an evil power. At the 
very outset of his Epistle (ii 1) Barnabas, following St Paul (Eph. ii 2, 
vy 16), has spoken of ‘ him that worketh’ (adrot rod évepyotvros) in these 
‘evil days’. The results of such operation would seem, to judge from 
the context, to be the évepyjpara intended here :* in any case such things 
are meant as are beyond human control. The general sentiment comes 
from Ecclus. ii 4, though the phraseology is different: ‘ Whatsoever is 
laid upon thee, receive.’ 

We have called attention more than once to the debt which Barnabas 
in the earlier part of his Epistle owes to St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians.’ The obligation by no means ceases when he comes to 
shape the precepts of his ‘Two Ways’. The very names by which he 
describes them, the Way of Light and the Way of Darkness, remind us 
of St Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Ye were once darkness, but now are ye light Eph. v. 8 
in the Lord: walk as children of the light’. If Barnabas speaks of them 
as Ways of teaching and power (éfoveia), and tells us that they are 
presided over by supernatural agents of good and evil, by angels of God 
and angels of Satan, adding that ‘the one is Lord from eternity and 
unto eternity, but the other is ruler (dpywy) of the time of iniquity that 
now is’:* is it not St Paul who bids us ‘ put on the armour of God, that Eph. vi 12 
we may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil: for our wrestling 
is... with the principalities, with the powers (ras éoveias), with the 
world-rulers (xecpoxpdropas) of this darkness, with the spiritual (forces) 
of wickedness in the heavenly places’, who speaks also of ‘ the ruler of 
the power (rév dpyovra ris é€oveias) of the air, of the spirit that now Eph. ii a 
worketh (rot viv évepyotvros) in the children of disobedience’? And if 
Barnabas speaks of ‘ the knowledge which is given us to walk’ in the 
way of light, is he not using St Paul’s own word (xepurareiv), which comes 
so often in the Epistle to the Ephesians ?—‘ walk worthily of the calling Eph. iv rf. 

' [Dr Robinson was much perplexed to find a rendering of évepyjuara. I think 
in the end he intended to adopt either ‘ visitations’ or ‘afflictions ’.—R. H. C.} 

* The word évépyqua is by no means a common one. An example of its use in 
the adverse sense has been found ina fragmentary Oxyrhynchus papyrus (Grenfell 
and Hunt, vi p. 16, no. 850, 33 f.) identified as part of the Gnostic Acts of St John. 
After deliverance from an onslaught of the fiend in disguise, who attempted to 
prevent him from crossing a bridge, the Apostle says: «Aivwpev yévata mpds tov 
pw Kai Tod peyadrou éxOpov ddparov évépynua Katapyhoavra. 

* See pp. 124f., 129, 135-6. 

* Barnabas has spoken earlier of ‘the evil ruler getting the power over us’ (iv 13). 
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wherewith ye were called, with all humbleness of mind and meekness, 
Eph. iv 17, with longsuffering’ ; ‘walk no longer as the Gentiles walk’; ‘and walk 
Eph eos in love’; ‘look therefore carefully how ye walk’. We have already 
ev" cited his injunction, ‘walk as children of the light’, addressed to those 
who were ‘once darkness’ but are now ‘light in the Lord’. We mus 
Eph. ii 1f. also note the words ‘ You who were dead in your trespasses and sins, 
wherein ye once walked according to the course of this world’, and the 
Eph. iiro contrast that quickly follows of ‘the good works which God hath 
prepared beforehand’ that we should walk in them’. Could the 
Apostle have told us more plainly (to use the words of Barnabas) that 
‘ there are Two Ways, the one of light and the other of darkness’, and 
that ‘there is a great difference between the two ways’? 
As Barnabas goes forward to interpret his ‘Two Ways’ the same 
Barn. xix 2 indebtedness meets us. At the very outset his precept ‘ Thou shalt be 
simple in heart (drAots 1H xapdia) and rich in spirit (wAovows tr 
Eph. vi 5 rvevpari)’ reminds us of ‘with simplicity of heart’ (év dAdryte rips xapdias), 
Eph.v 18 and perhaps also of ‘be filled with the spirit’ (rAnpotoGe év tvevpari). 
Barn. xix 3 «Thou shalt be humble-minded in all things’ takes us back to St Paul's 
Eph. iv 2 ‘with all humble-mindedness and meekness’. ‘ From thee the word 
Barn. xix 4 : S ; 
Eph. iv 2g Shall not go forth in the uncleanness of some’ has its parallel in ‘ Let no 
Barn. xix 4 corrupt word proceed out of thy mouth’. ‘Thou shalt be meek’ picks 
up the word ‘ meekness’ which had been passed over before. After 
sentence or two St Paul’s command to bring up children ‘in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord’ is echoed in the precept of Barnabas, 
‘From their youth thou shalt teach them the fear of God’. 
Have we perhaps overestimated the significance of these parallels with 
the Epistle to the Ephesians? Our next passage will help to decide 


that question ; for Barnabas here gives us admonitions concerning the 
mutual obligations of family life : 


Eph. vi 4 


Thou shalt not be double-minded (8eyvepov) nor double-tongued 
(d’yAweos).? Thou shalt be subject to masters, as to a type of God, in 
shame and fear. Thou shalt not command thy servant or handmaid 
in bitterness, who set their hope on the same God, lest haply they should 
not fear the God who is over you both: for He came not to call with res 
pect of persons, but unto those whom the Spirit had prepared. 


Let us now read St Paul’s injunctions to servants and masters. 


Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in simplicity of your heart, as unto Christ; 
not with eye-service as men-pleasers ; but as servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart ; with good will doing service, as unto the 


' As a matter of phraseology it is worth while to compare ols eponroipacer & bes 
here, and éy’ obs 7d wvevpa hroivacer in Barn, xix Jo 
* AiyAwooos is read by all MSS except & (yAwoowsns). 
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Lord and not unto men: knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing threat- 
ening: knowing that both their and your Master is in heaven; neither 
is there respect of persons with Him. 

St Paul’s words ‘ with fear and trembling’ are in Barnabas represented 
by ‘with shame and fear’. If Barnabas omits the Apostle’s next words 
wy dwhérynt ths Kapdias ipo, it is perhaps because he has said above 
(xix 2) Zoey dAots rp xapdig. Then St Paul says ‘as unto Christ’, and 
presently ‘as unto the Lord’ ; and Barnabas says ‘as to a type of God ’.' 
St Paul says (to the masters) ‘ forbearing threatening, knowing that both 
their and your Master is in heaven’, Barnabas says ‘Thou shalt not 
command .. . in bitterness (év muxpia),” . . . lest haply they should not 
fear the God who is over you both’. St Paul continues: ‘ neither is 
there respect of persons (rpoowroAnpyia) with Him’; and Barnabas 
continues: ‘for He came not to call with respect of persons (xara 
zposwrov),’ but unto those whom the Spirit had prepared’. Here how- 
ever he has recast St Paul's final clause, giving it a more direct applica- 
tion to the Christian Society, and at the same time merging it with a 
saying of the Gospel which he has already adduced : ‘ He did not come 
to call righteous men, but sinners’. His own last clause, ‘but unto 
those whom the Spirit had prepared’ (é¢’ ots 7d rvetpa Hro(macre), is a 
strange one, but it also has a parallel in the earlier part of his Epistle ; 
for those from whom the stony hearts have been taken away are ‘those 
whom the Spirit of the Lord hath foreseen’ (Gv tpoéBAerev 1d rvedpa 
xupiov).* 

"Cf. Ignatius Magn. vi: mpoxa@npévov rod éimoxinov eis tiwov Oeod. Compare 
also the Didascalia ii 26 (ed. Connolly pp. 88 f.). Barnabas himself, in tracing Old 


Testament figures of Christ, has several times used the words rémos Tov "Inaod (vii 
7, 10, 11, xii 5, 6). 

* Cf. Eph. iv 31, ‘Let all bitterness (m«pia) and wrath... be put away from you’. 
. * Cf. Barn. iv 12: 5 adpeos dwpoowmoAnparas «pve tov xécpov (cf. 1 Pet. i 17: rdv 
arpoowmoAnumTws Kpivovra). 

* We have dwelt in the text on the points of contact between Barnabas and the 
Epistle to the Ephesians in the treatment of the social duties of a Christian house- 
hold. It is hardly less instructive to observe the difference in method. St Paul is 
systematic and inclusive: Barnabas is rambling and incomplete. St Paul has 
Started with the general maxim : ‘submitting yourself (imoracadperan) one to 
another in the fear of God’ (v 21). Then, with no new verb, he proceeds: 
‘wives to your own husbands, as to the Lord’; and the exposition of this in- 
junction with its counterpart ‘ Husbands, love your wives’ occupies the next ten 
‘erses; for the Apostle cannot refrain from grounding his admonitions on the 
a between Christ and the Church. Of all this we find nothing in 


St Paul Proceeds, as we might expect, to the duty of children to their parents 
and the corresponding duty of fathers to their children. The latter duty alone 


Barn, v. 9 
Mt. ix 13 


Barn, vi 14 
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We conclude: there can be no reasonable doubt that in this passage 
on social duties Barnabas was consciously using St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians ; and the parallels with that Epistle, which we have traced 
both in his ‘Two Ways’ and elsewhere, afford one more indication, and 
a strong one, that in the Epistle of Barnabas we are dealing throughout 
with the original composition of a single writer. 


Thou shalt share in all things with thy neighbour, and shalt not say 
that they are thine own: for if ye are sharers in that which is in- 
corruptible, how much more in the corruptible things ? 


It is sufficient to recall Acts iv 32, ‘none of them said that any of the 
things which he had were his own’; Rom. xv 27, ‘if the Gentiles have 
shared in their spiritual things, they ought also to minister to them in the 
carnal things’; 1 Cor. ix 11, ‘if we have sown unto you the spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things’, The con- 
trast in Barnabas is between ‘that which is incorruptible’ and ‘the 
corruptible things’: compare 1 Pet. i 4, ‘an inheritance incorruptible’, 
and i 18, ‘not with corruptible things (as) silver or gold’. Barnabas 
has given us the same contrast already in speaking of the Temple.’ 

Thou shalt not be forward in tongue (xpéyAwocos): for the mouth is 


a snare of death. So far as thou canst, thou shalt be pure for thy 
soul’s sake. 


Barnabas introduces, and that in a curiously modified form. St Paul had said 
‘Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord (Eph. vi 4); Barnabas says—using the second person 
singular, as he does throughout this whole series of precepts—‘ Thou shalt not 
withdraw thy hand from thy son or from thy daughter, but from (their) youth thou 
shalt teach (them) the fear of God’ (xix 5). We may note the oddness of the 
phrase od wi dpps ri xeipa cov dwd ..., which must surely be of his own coinage; 
but what is of more importance is to observe that he seems desirous of urging the 
duty of parental discipline, rather than anxious to moderate its severity. Was he 
perhaps painfully conscious that the milder maxims of Christian teachers had pro 
duced already, almost within the limits of a generation, a reaction from the sterner 
régime of both Christian and Jewish homes, a reaction which was a peril to the 
very existence of family life? The sternness of parental discipline enjoined in 
the Wisdom literature of later Jewish teachers is illustrated by a passage 0! 
Ecclesiasticus (vii 23 f.) which was not improbably in the mind of Barnabas at this 
point: ‘Hast thou children? correct them. And bow down their neck from their 
youth. Hast thou daughters? give heed to their body, and make not thy face 
cheerful toward them.’ 

Finally, the random arrangement of Barnabas is seen when, instead of proceeding 
at once to the duties of masters and servants, as St Paul does, he interposes a series 
of apparently disconnected precepts, ending with ‘ Thou shalt not be double-minded 
or double-tongued ', which his editors have placed somewhat incongruously at the 
head of a new section. 


‘ Barn. xvi 7,9: hv huady 7d xatounrhpov ris wapdias pOaprév . . . eis Tov dpbapror 
vavy, 
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In Proverbs vi 2 we read : ‘ A strong snare toa man are his own lips ; 
and he is caught by the lips of his own mouth’. 


Be not (found) stretching out thy hands to receive, and drawing them xix 9a 
in to give. 

This is an inexact quotation from Ecclus. iv 31: ‘Let not thy hand 
be stretched out to receive, and drawn in to give back.’ 


Thou shalt love as the apple of thine eye every one that speaketh xix 96-10 
unto thee the word of the Lord. Thou shalt remember the day of 
judgement night and day, and shalt seek out each day the persons of the 
saints, either labouring by word and going forth to exhort them and 
studying to save a soul by the word, or with thy hands shalt thou work 
for a ransom of thy sins. 


In the Christian Society every one is to help others by exhortation 
and encouragement in these days of stress. If any one so helps you, 
give him the full return of your love. And remember that the time is 
short and the day of account is at hand. You must do your part, 
seeking out your brethren and toiling in the word of edification ; or, if 
that is beyond your power, at least you may not be idle: work with 
your hands, so that you may give in alms for the ransom of your sins." 

‘The apple of the eye’ is a familiar Old Testament phrase— 
Deut. xxxii 10, Ps. xvi (xvii) 8, Zech. ii 8 (12). In saying, ‘ Thou shalt 
love as the apple of thine eye’, Barnabas may have been seeking even 1 Thess. 
to out-do St Paul’s emphatic expression, ‘Esteem them very highly ¥ "3 
(irepexrepurcod) in love for their work’s sake’, For the doctrine of the 
last clause we may compare Ecclus. iii 30, ‘Almsgiving will make 
atonement for sins’. 


Thou shalt not doubt to give nor murmur in giving, but shalt know xix 11-12 

who is the good recompenser of the reward. Thou shalt keep the 
things that thou hast received, neither adding nor taking away. Thou 
shalt utterly (eis réAos) hate the evil one.’ Thou shalt judge justly. 
rhou shalt not make division, but shalt live peaceably, bringing together 
them that contend. Thou shalt make confession of thy sins. ‘Thou 
7 _ draw near to prayer in an evil conscience. This is the way 
of light, 


' The same insistence on helping others on account of the nearness of the day 
of judgement is found in xxi af. : “Exere ped’ éavrady els obs épydonode 7d waddv" pi) 
Wdeanre, yyis } hudpa... (6, dv tydpg xpicews). Cf. also Heb. x 24f.: Kara- 
vodper dAAHAOUS els mapofvondv dyawns wal kadav ipywr, pi) éyxaradcinortes Thy 
inowaywyiy iavrav, Kadis Hos Tisiv, GAAG wapaxadowwres, Kal TosodTY pardov bow 
Bémere dyyifoveay ri tuépay, And so later in Hermas Vis. iii g. 5: BAéwere riv 
pow Tiw ipxoudyny of bnepéxovres obv x {nTecTE Tods REvavTAS. 

* See also Tobit iv, 10, xii g (quoted in Ep. Polyc. x 2); and Lightfoot’s notes 
on 2 Clem. xvi. 


* Ch iv 10; wohowper rerciws ra épya ris wovnpas ddov, 





xx 2 
Ro. xiig 


cf, Isa. i 23 


Isa. thid. 
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It is usual to translate the words cipyve’ous 8& paxopévors ovvayayin 
as ‘thou shalt pacify them that contend, bringing (them) together’, 
This rendering is open to two objections: (1) the verb epee is 
intransitive in the LXX and in the New Testament, meaning ‘to be at 
peace’ or ‘live peaceably’ ;' whereas the transitive use ‘to pacify’ is 
comparatively rare and late ; (2) if the transitive rendering be adopted, 
the addition ‘bringing (them) together’ becomes otiose. We shall 
have to return to this point when we consider the subsequent history 
of the saying. The phrase ‘an evil conscience’ is found in Heb. x 22, 
‘ hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience’. 

This brings to an end the description of the way of light. That 


which he has called at the outset ‘the way of darkness’ Barnabas treats 
much more briefly : 


But the way of the Black One is crooked and full of curse ; for it is 


the way of death eternal with punishment, wherein are the things that 
destroy their souls. 


In iv 9 he has spoken of ‘the Black One’, adding immediately the 
precept, ‘ Let us flee from all vanity, let us hate utterly the works of the 
evil way’. Here by a combination of these earlier terms he gives us 
‘the way of the Black One’. He then declares this way to be ‘the 
way of death eternal’ (@avdrov aiwviov), using a phrase which is not 
found in Holy Scripture nor indeed elsewhere in the Apostolic Fathers.’ 
Upon this way men meet ‘ the things which destroy their souls’. There- 
upon he proceeds to enumerate seventeen grievous sins : 


Idolatry, boldness, haughtiness of power, hypocrisy, double-heartedness, 
adultery, murder, plundering, arrogance, transgression, guile, malice, 
audacity, sorcery, witchcraft, covetousness, absence of the fear of God. 


This list of sins he follows up with a longer list of sinners : 


Persecutors of the good, hating truth, loving lies, not knowing the 
reward of righteousness, not cleaving to that which is good, nor to 
righteous judgement, paying no heed to widow or orphan, wakeful not 
unto the fear of God but for that which is evil, from whom meekness 
and patience are far off and away, loving vain things, fursuing @ 


' Cf. Ecclus. xliv 6: ‘Rich men furnished with ability, living peaceably 
tipnvevowres) in their habitations’; and Rom. xii 18: ‘If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably (eipyyevovres) with all men’. 

* See below [i.e, the place where the parallel passage in the Didache is tobe 
treated.—R. H. C,}. 

* In contrast with ‘ eternal life’ St Matthew (xxv 46) speaks not of ‘ eternal 
death* but of ‘eternal punishment’ («éAacis), and elsewhere (xviii 8, xxv 4!) ) of 
‘the eternal fire’, St Paul speaks once (2 Thess. i g) of ‘eternal destruction’ 
Ae@pos), and the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi 2) of ‘eternal judgement’ («pi#@): 
In Me. ili 29 for xpicews the best MSS have dyaprnyaros. 

* Contrast the expression ra duvdpeva jas ower (iv 1). 
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recompense (ivtarddopa), not pitying the poor man, not sorrowing for 
him that is oppressed by sorrow, ready with slander, not knowing Him 
that made them, murderers of children, destroyers of that which God 
hath fashioned, turning away from him that hath need, oppressing him 
that is afflicted, advocates of rich men, unjust judges of poor men, 
sinful with all manner of sins (xav@apdpryro:).' 

With this high-sounding and all-inclusive epithet? he ends his brief 
description of the Evil Way. It only remains for him to bring to 
a formal close his ‘Two Ways’, that ‘other gnosis and teaching’ to 
which he introduced us in c. xviii. All that is needed is a sentence or 
two emphasizing the opposite courses and insisting on the completest 
observance of the divine precepts which he has been at pains to set 
forth; and here his contrast between ‘these’ and ‘those’ reminds us 
of the reiterated ‘theirs’ and ‘ ours’ of the earlier part of the Epistle. 


It is good therefore to learn the ordinances of the Lord, even as xxi1 
many as have been written, and to walk in these. For he that doeth 
these shall be glorified in the kingdom of God: he that chooseth shose 
shall perish together with his works. This is why there is a resurrection ; 
this is why there is a recompense. 

May we not properly regard these grave words as the formal close of the 
‘Two Ways’, rather than as merely a transition to the final salutations 
of the Epistle? If we look back we shall see that in xviii 1, after 
passing on to another gnosis and teaching (peraBapev 88 Kai éri érépay 
yraow xai ddaxyv), he has led off with a general statement as to the 
great difference between the Two Ways ; but thereafter, as he proceeds 
to his detailed exposition, he has couched his admonitions without 
exception in the second person singular—‘ Thou shalt love’, &c.—in 
accordance with biblical precedent. Corresponding with the formal 
opening is the formal close. The personal address to the individual 
disappears, and in general terms the writer enforces the duty of under- 
standing and obeying these sacred ordinances (ri dixarpata tov Kvpiov), 
the glorious future promised to him who accepts them, and the irre- 
trievable loss that awaits him who chooses to reject them: it is for the 
very purpose of this final discrimination that a resurrection has been 
appointed, followed by a requital of good or evil done: &a rovro 
dvarracis, dui tovro dvramddopa. 

Every word of this paragraph recalls the thought and language of the 

' Of these lists of sins and sinners more will be said later. Their bearing on 
our general subject requires a detailed discussion which cannot properly be entered 
upon at this point. [It was proposed to include in the volume the substance of 


my paper on this part of the ‘ Two Ways’ which appeared in the Journat April 
1932, pp. 237 ff. —R. H.C.) 


* Surely of his own coinage. The nearest parallel in formation is ra»@apaprwAos, 
“an utter sinner’, in 2 Clem. xvii 1, where see Lightfoot’s note. 
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writer. Does Barnabas here tell us that it is a good thing to ‘learn the 
ordinances of the Lord’? At the outset he has said that ‘ great and rich 
are the ordinances of God towards us’: and again, ‘We are bound to 
take heed unto ourselves to seek out the ordinances of the Lord’; and 
yet again, ‘Let us strive to keep His commandments, that we may 
rejoice in His ordinances’. Twice more the same word occurs, and 
then we are told of ‘the wisdom of the ordinances, the commandments 
of the teaching’; and at the very close of his Epistle he prays that God 
will give his readers ‘ the knowledge (yréow) of His ordinances’. 

And all this means that we must learn and keep learning. This too 
is what he has been saying all the time: ‘What saith the gnosis? 
Learn ye * (ud@ere). ‘ Learn therefore, children of love, concerning all 
things richly.” ‘What then is the gvosis that was given him? Leam 
ye...’ So it runs on, ‘Learn ye’, ‘Learn ye’. And so when he has 
finished his ‘ other knowledge and teaching ’—his yv@ors and ddayy—he 
clinches the matter with ‘It is a good thing to learn the ordinances of 
the Lord, even such as have been written’. 

In view of a modern theory that this closing passage is no genuine 
portion of the Epistle, it is of interest to note farther that we have here 
several illustrations of our author’s fondness for picking up again words 
and phrases which have once taken his fancy. ‘Thus when he says, 
‘He that doeth these things shall be glorified (SofacOjoera) in the 
Kingdom of God,’ he uses a word which reminds us of his quotation of 
Ps. xli (xlii) 3 in the form «ai év rive ébOjoopar TS Kvpiy TH Ged pov Kai 
dofarFjoowa ; where the LXX rendering has not got dofacOjcopa at 
all." It would seem that Barnabas through a trick of memory has 
taken over the word from Isa. xlv 3: SvvaxOjoopar cai dofacbjpeopa 
évesrov xupiov, and having once been impressed by it gives it us now 
over again. 


The word ovvarodcira: which he here employs twice within a few 
lines, is found not infrequently in the LXX: in the New Testament it 
occurs only once (Heb. xi 13), and it is not found again in the Apostolic 


Fathers. Its use has become rare enough to deserve our attention. 
We have the thought indeed (and the verb in its simple form) in an 
early passage, in which Barnabas speaks in advance of the Two Ways: 
*A man will justly perish (dwoActra:), who having knowledge of the way 
of righteousness (i800 diuxacoovvys yraow) constrains himself into the way 
of darkness (cis 53dv axérovs).’ 

Finally, he closes the passage with the word dvramddopa. In his list 
of evildoers he has included 8uxovres dvrarédopa (cf. Isa. i 23); iP 
xiv 9 he has quoted from Isa. Ixi 1 ‘the day of recompense (ip«par 
dvtarodocews)’: and in xix 11 he has spoken of ‘the good recompense! 

» wire figw xal LpOhoopa: TH mpoowrw Tod Goi ; 
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of the reward (4 rod yuo God xadds dvtaroddrys)’, reminding us once again 

of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘He is the rewarder of them that He. xi 6 
diligently seek Him (rots éx{yrotow airiv purParodérys yivera).’ Of 

these three notable words not one finds a place elsewhere in the writings 

of the Apostolic Fathers. 

With the mention of Resurrection and Retribution—for here the 
dyrarédopa is not confined to the reward of the righteous—Barnabas 
has brought his Two Ways to a close. It remains that he should bid 
his readers farewell. His final appeal is but a repetition of what he has 
said before: ‘1 beseech you do good while you can; the Judge is at 
the door. Be true to your own selves, and God will give you knowledge 
(wéew) of His ordinances and the joy that comes from keeping them.’ 


I beseech such as have more than others (rots irepéxovras), if ye take xxi 2f. 
any counsel of good advice from me, have with you them towards whom 
ye may work that which is good.’ See that ye fail not. The day is 
nigh wherein all things shall perish together with the Evil One: the Cf. Isa. 
Lord is nigh, and His reward. xiii, xl 10 


The duty of helping others, and this the more in view of the 
approaching day of judgement, has found clear expression in his ‘ Two xix 10 
Ways’. The personal form of appeal, ‘I beseech you (épwra tas)’, has iv 6 
made its appearance at a much earlier point, and he will use it twice 
more in the present chapter. The exhortation, ‘See that ye fail not xxi 2, 8 
(ui &\Acirnte)’, which also occurs below, reminds us of his own anxiety 
‘not to fail («x é\Aecrew)’ in imparting his message to them. iv 

The next clause, ‘The day is at hand (éyyis } jépa) wherein all 
things shall perish together with the Evil One’, is clearly based on the 
words of Isaiah, who remains to the end his favourite prophet: ‘ For Isa. xiii6,9 
the day of the Lord is at hand (éyyis yap jpépa xvpiov); it shall come 
as a destruction from the Almighty’, together with a verse just below, 

‘Behold, the day of the Lord cometh . . . to lay the land desolate ; and 

He shall destroy the sinners thereof out of it’. Barnabas adds ‘ The 

Lord is at hand (éyy’s) and His reward’, quoting the same prophet 

indeed, but supplying us with a fresh instance of his fondness for 
repeating a word on which he would lay stress, even at the cost of 
inaccuracy of quotation. For in this place Isaiah had not used the 

word é¢yy’s, but had written: ‘ Behold, the Lord God will come .. . Isa. x1 10 
behold, His reward is with Him, and His work before Him.’ 


Again and again I beseech you, be your own good legislators, cease xxi 4, 
not to be your own trusty counsellors, put away from you all hypocrisy. 


‘With ixere ye davraw els obs épydonode 1d addy cf. Gal. vi. 9, dpa ody as 
—— Exmuer, épyatipeba 1d dyabdy wpds wavras: Mt. xxvi 10, épyor yap «addy 
Wracaro els iud mavrore yap Tods Wrwy ods Exere pO’ davTav. 
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And God who is Lord over all the world give you wisdom, understanding, 
intelligence, knowledge of His ordinances (yraow rév dixawpartov atror), 
patience. And be ye taught of God, seeking out what the Lord seeketh 
from you,' and do (it) that ye may be found in the day of judgement? 


In his ‘Two Ways’ Barnabas has already written ‘ Thou shalt hate 
all hypocrisy’. The very same heavenly gifts, copia, ovveos, émoripn, 
yvaors, as well as iopovy, he has promised at the outset to those who 
will ‘take heed to seek out the ordinances of the Lord’ (éx{yrey ri 
dixauipata xvpiov). The phrase ‘ taught of God’ (co8Saxror) is familiar 
to us from 1 Thess. iv 9, ‘taught of God to love one another’: comp. 
John vi 45, ‘And they shall be all taught of God’ (@codiaxro:), a free 
citation from Isa. liv 13. 


But if there be any remembrance of good, call me to mind as ye 
apply yourselves to these things (seAeravres taira), that both my desire 
and my watchfulness may lead to some good result. 1 beseech you, as 
asking a favour. So long as the good vessel is with you, fail not any of 
your number, but constantly seek out those things, and fulfil every 
commandment ; for they deserve it. For this reason I was the more 
eager to write unto you so far as I was able, to bring you joy. Fare ye 
well, children of love and peace. The Lord of glory and of every grace 
be with your spirit. 


‘The good vessel’ (of the body) reminds us of vii 3, where our Lord 
is spoken of as offering ‘ the vessel of the spirit’ (7d axedos tot rveiparos) 





spirit’. ‘To bring you joy’ was the writer’s expressed desire at the very 
outset of the Epistle: ‘I will set forth a few things whereby in the 
present times ye may be made to rejoice (ei¢pavOyjceaGe).’ So our good 
Barnabas ends where he began. 

Looking back on the Epistle as a whole, we think of Barnabas asa 
man of earnest piety, claiming no position as a leader or teacher, yet 
accustomed to pour out his peculiar wisdom for the edification of such 
as would hear him. He has a wide acquaintance with the Greek Old 
Testament ; but probably none with the Hebrew original—or he would 
not have given the meaning of Abraham's 318 servants from the Greek 
letters as he does. He quotes very inexactly, perhaps always from 
memory : he combines texts from various prophets, and adds words not 
found in the Canon at all. He has an acquaintance with Jewish 
ceremonial practices which are not attested by the Pentateuch, and with 


* With ixtyroderes ti (nred wipios dg’ byay comp. iv 1, Ae obv pyas tpavvarras 
éa(nrev 1a duvdpeva huas ower and with this again cf. 1 Pet. i 10 f., wep Hs owrnpia’ 
éfeChrncav Kai Unpaivncay mpophra .. . dfepavvawres, «7A. 

* With the «ai woveire iva ebpedqre dv hudpg xpicews we may compare Matt. xxiv 49, 
paxdpios & SovAos ixeivos bv EAOdY d K’pios eiphoe obTwS OLOUVTA, 
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the Jewish Alexandrine exegesis of Mosaic precepts. He applies the 
Alexandrine method freely on his own account, and produces a new 
Christian gnosis. 

But he is no original thinker. His aim is moral purity throughout. 
The Wisdom Books of the Old Testament, especially Ecclesiasticus, and 
the practical parts of St Paul’s Epistles, especially of that to the 
Ephesians—these are his quarries for precepts of conduct. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews he had read ; but he certainly found it too difficult, too 
remote in its own lofty gnosis : a few of its phrases abide in his memory, 
but he has no use for its high argument. When he has done with 
exposition, he follows the manner of the New Testament Epistles and 
passes from doctrinal to practical teaching. 

Though almost certainly a Gentile by birth,’ he has the mind of an 
Alexandrian Jew, whose Judaism had helped him but little, and had 
been wholly abandoned in favour of the Christian faith which had 
really met the needs of his soul. He disavows Judaism altogether, as 
having proved an utter failure notwithstanding all that God had done 
for His rebellious people. He belongs to the New People whom God's 
Spirit foresaw and prepared as the true heirs of the covenant which the 
Jews had rejected from the first. He is convinced that the end of the 
world is at hand. It is an evil world, ripe for judgement. His fear is 
lest Christians may fail, as the Jews as a people have failed, and be 
rejected after all. It is not apostasy under stress of persecution that 
he dreads: there is no allusion to persecution of any kind in the 
Epistle. It is moral failure, due to a want of recognition of God's 
purpose for the New People, and issuing in laxity of conduct, neglect 
of the bond of Christian fellowship, self-satisfaction, and a selfish dis- 
regard for the poorer brethren. To counteract this moral decadence he 
calls for strenuousness of life and constant watchfulness, lest the Evil 
One effect a subtle entrance and rob them of their hope. 

After reading the Epistle again and again I find no trace of animosity 
against the Jews. Severe things are said about them as a people, but 
with the definite purpose of shewing that they have forfeited their 
privilege in the divine covenant, which has thus passed justly from them 
to the New People whom God foresaw. This much at least of historical 
insight pervades the Epistle: from the beginning, and all through the 
tragic failure of Judaism, God has been working out a purpose. Later 
Writers indeed recognized more fully the saints and heroes of Judaism, 
who waited for their reward and for the fulfilment of ‘the promise to 
the fathers ‘"—to use our author’s own phrase—in the coming of Christ. 
This had been duly emphasized in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 

' This seems to follow of necessity from xvi 7 (quoted above p. 130), where he 
writes: * Before we believed in God’, &c. 
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the historical sense is much stronger. But to Barnabas Judaism js 
blank failure from the very beginning, when Moses broke the Tables of 
the Law in despair. Every ceremonial ordinance of Judaism was bu 
the witness of a spiritual precept : it had no value, even temporarily, in 
itself. This is the extreme to which no New Testament writer proceeds, 
Nor was Barnabas followed in this respect. 

The immediate purpose of our survey of the Epistle of Barnabas will 
have been attained if we have made it reasonably certain that the 
description of the Two Ways is an integral part of the document, con. 
ceived in the same spirit as the rest, marked by the same clumsiness of 
construction, drawing upon the same literary sources, and repeating 
again and again phrases which the writer has previously employed. 
There is no reason a priori for imagining that this section of the 
_ Epistle is borrowed from an earlier author: on the contrary, all the 

internal evidence goes to shew that the Two Ways, which plays so great 
a part in later Christian literature, is the original composition of the 
writer whom we call Barnabas. 


The chapter on the Didache will follow in the next number. 


THE EVIDENCE OF ASTRONOMY AND TECHNICAL 


CHRONOLOGY FOR THE DATE OF THE CRUCI 
FIXION! 


In this paper I deal with questions connected with the regnal years 
of Tiberius, the Jewish calendar and the astronomical phenomena that 
governed it, and the eclipse mentioned in Luke xxiii 45, so far as they 
affect the determination of the date of the Crucifixion. I do not discuss 
questions connected with the accuracy of the different gospels or notes 
of time other than those given in terms of regnal years, days of the 
week, or Jewish festivals. For instance, the age of Jesus at the begin 
ning of his ministry (Luke iii 23) and the forty-six years of John ii 20 
do not concern me. There is little or nothing new in this paper, but 
the standard discussions seem always to have overlooked some part of 
other of the published material, and I hope, therefore, that it may be 


of service to review what is given us by the lines of evidence which | 
have mentioned. 


In Luke ili 1, 2 we read ‘ Now, in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
liberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea, and Herod 
being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of Ituraea and 


_* Alecture delivered to the University of Oxford, December 4, 1930, and to the 
Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, October 17, 1933- 
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of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysanias the tetrarch of Abilene, 
Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests, the word of God came 
unto John, the son of Zacharias, in the wilderness’. The names of the 
several rulers imply a date between the spring of a.p. 26 and the spring 
of A.D. 34. The one precise date, and there can be no doubt that it 
was intended to be a precise date, is the fifteenth year of Tiberius. 
The meaning of this date has been discussed by many scholars, includ- 
ing two eminent scholars of British nationality, Sir William Mitchell 
Ramsay and the late Professor Cuthbert Turner, from whose opinions 
I am going to express dissent. 

Various honours and powers were conferred on Tiberius in the life- 
time of Augustus, so that the question arises whether his regnal years 
are reckoned from some act of association with Augustus or from his 
final proclamation after the death of Augustus. There is nothing @ 
priori impossible in either view. ‘The question is to be determined by 
evidence. We must realize, to begin with, that in the eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire the current date was regularly expressed by the 
regnal year of the emperor. St Luke would not have to convert into 
regnal years a date expressed in some other way, nor would the authority 
on whom he relies be likely to have done such a thing. We should 
expect the fifteenth year of Tiberius to have as definite a meaning as 
our year 1930, or, I might say, as our year 1730, to allow for the 
possibility of different styles with different New Year's Days. And, if 
it had such a meaning, it would be as independent of what, in the writer’s 
opinion might, could, would, or should have been the way to reckon 
imperial years as the meaning of 1930 is independent of our opinions 
on the date of the birth of Christ, Dates in leases and contracts would 
depend on the adopted method of reckoning such years, and every 
business house would need to have a list, shewing the number of years 
that had in practice been assigned to each emperor. Have we, then, 
sufficient evidence to shew whether there was a uniform method of 
reckoning the years of Tiberius, and, if so, do we know what that 
method was ? 

Both these questions must be answered in the affirmative, or perhaps 
rather with such an approximation to an affirmative as the co-existence 
of different calendars permits. ‘The earliest discussion which marshals 
the evidence at all completely is a doctoral dissertation by Kistner, 
published at Leipzig in 1890 under the title ‘De Aeris quae ab imperio 
Caesaris Octaviani constituto initium duxerint’. It makes no refer- 
ence to St Luke’s gospel, and has been overlooked by most scholars, 
both classical and theological, though it was known to Schurer,' who 
recognized that it settled the question. ‘To follow the evidence it is 

' Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im ZA. Jesu Christi, 3 Aufl. i (1901), 444+ 
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necessary to remember two dates. Augustus died in the year ap. 14, 
on August 19. Tiberius did not accept the full powers which Augustus 
had enjoyed until after the apotheosis of Augustus, which took place on 
September 17 of that year." 

Now, as Kistner (pp. 10, 11) and many others point out, we have an 
Antiochene coin which bears the double dating of the first year of Tiberius 
and forty-fifth of the Actian era, and a Seleucian coin which bears the 
double dating of the third year of Tiberius and forty-seventh of the Actian 
era. ‘These shew first of all that the first year of Tiberius, as reckoned 
at Antioch, lasted long enough after his proclamation for coins to be 
struck during it; they also give us the equation between years of 
Tiberius and years of the Actian era. Now Mr Tod has shewn in his 
paper on ‘The Macedonian Era’, in the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, vol. xxiii (1918-19), p. 212, that the Actian era was generally 
reckoned in each city from the beginning of the year that was current 
at the time of the battle of Actium, 31 B.c., September 2, though at 
Philadelphia it was reckoned from the birthday of Augustus immediately 
following the victory, i.e. from 31 B.c., September 23, which was also 
the local New Year's day. Perhaps it was selected as the date of the 
autumn equinox. From this it follows that the Actian era might begin 
anywhere from 32 b.c. September to 31 B.c. September according to the 
position of the New Year in the local calendar. We have, however, dei 
nite evidence to shew when it began at Antioch. For this purpose Kast 
ner, pp. 7,8, uses a succession of Antiochene coins, which give not merely 
the year of the Actian era, but the number of times Augustus had been 
created consul. In this way he is able to shew how these years con 
pare with the consular years, and demonstrates conclusively that the 
Actian era at Antioch began in 31 B.c. on September 1 or October 1. 
He also produces evidence to prove that September, not October, was 
the first month of the Antiochene year. The evidence is late and not 
conclusive. It would seem to establish that the indictions began on 
September 1, and the years of the Seleucid era on October 1, so that 
two New Year's days were current simultaneously after the introduction 
of reckoning by indictions. Now, if the years of the Actian era began 
on October 1, the numbering of those years at Antioch must have been 
an exception to the rule discovered by Mr Tod. But, if they were rec- 
koned from September 1, the first year of that era would actually 
include 31 B.c., September 2. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
September New Year was not first introduced when reckoning by indi¢ 

* Fasti Amiterni, C/L i* p. 244. 


* von Domaszewski’s argument, Abhandlungen sur rémischen Religion 199%- 
205-209, that the Antiochene year began on November 18 is too far-fetched to te 
considered seriously. 
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tions came into vogue, but goes back to the original adoption of the 
Julian calendar at Antioch under Augustus. And, as it is probable 
that the regnal years and the years of the Actian era would in each city 
be reckoned from the same New Year's day, we have the first year of 
Tiberius at Antioch equated with a year which ran from a.p. 14 Sep- 
tember 1 to A.D. 15 August 31, and the third year with one which ran 
from a.pD. 16 September 1 to A.D. 17 August 31. In Tacitus’ Annals 
iv 1 the year A.D. 23 is described as the ninth of Tiberius. This would 
imply that A.D. 15 was the first, but the regnal number is not introduced 
as the name of the year, and cannot be pressed as evidence either of an 
official or of a popular enumeration. There is also an inscription from 
the neighbourhood of Marseilles, C7Z xii 406, which is known to be- 
long to A.D. 19, and which is dated in the fifth year of ‘Tiberius. This 
would imply that the corresponding date in A.D. 15 fell in the first year 
of Tiberius, but does not tell us on what exact day the first year was 
supposed to begin. Then there is an inscription belonging to Cyprus, 
cited by Kastner,’ which is clearly dated with the year of tribunician 
power as well as the month and day of the Cypriot calendar, as belong- 
ing to Tiberius’s birthday, a.p. 29, November 16, and is dated in the 
sixteenth year of Tiberius. This would seem to imply that the years of 
Tiberius are here numbered from the Cypriot New Year a.p. 14, Sep- 
tember 23. 

Kistner’s material is given independently with additions in Dieck- 
mann’s article, Die effektive Mitregentschaft des Tiberius Like Kast- 
ner, Dieckmann, in this article, makes no reference to St Luke. Dieck- 
mann goes more into detail than Kastner in the matter of Palestinian 
and Egyptian evidence. 

The Palestinian coins are conveniently summarized by P. Thomsen, 
Kompendium der palistinischen Altertumskunde (1913), 97, but some of 
the data there given require important modifications in the light of Sir 
George Hill’s studies, published in Catalogue of Greek Coins, Palestine 
(1914), ci. Down to the close of the procuratorship of M. Ambibuchus, 
A.D. 12, the coins of the Roman procurators of Judaea bear the title Kai- 
sapos. The years are numbered from the accession of Augustus, which 
coincides with the Actian era. Nocoins of the procurator Annius Rufus 
appear to exist. At all events, there are none between the forty-first 
year of Augustus and the second of Tiberius. A coin which was for- 
merly attributed to the first year of Julia has been recognized by 
Sir George Hill as a restruck coin of Alexander Jannaeus. Valerius 
Gratus and Pontius Pilate struck coins bearing the name of Julia or of 


' Now published by W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeei Inscriptiones Selectae ii 
1995), 583. See Dittenberger’s notes. 
Kho, xv (1918), pp. 339-375: 
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Tiberius or the two names together. This coinage extends from the 
second to the sixteenth year of Tiberius, and Julia’s name is found 
in the second and sixteenth, among other years. Julia was the mother 
of Tiberius, who received the name of Julia Augusta by Augustus; 
will, so that any coins bearing her name must have been struck after the 
death of Augustus. In the absence of coins of the first year of Tiberius, 
these coins do not by themselves prove that the years of Tiberius were 
reckoned from his final succession. They would be consistent with 
a reckoning beginning one year earlier. I shall return to these coins 
presently. 

Dieckmann shews both from coins and from papyri that the first year 
of Tiberius, as reckoned in Egypt, must have been the year ending in 
A.D. 15 on August 29. In fact, as Gardthausen has pointed out in 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 40 (1920), p. 618, we know that 
this first year contained both a Choiak 19 (December 15) and an Epiphi6 
(June 30). Kastner had wrongly supposed that it ran only from A.D. 14 
August 19 to August 28 of the same year. We can, if we choose, fix the 
twenty-third and last year of Tiberius in Egypt by papyri illustrating the 
passage to the first year of Gaius, and by so doing we get the same 
identification for the years of Tiberius. All our evidence points to one 
conclusion, that the regnal years of Tiberius throughout the whole em: 
pire were reckoned from his succession to full imperial authority, not 
from his co-regency with Augustus. But the persistency with which 
different view is held by certain scholars makes it necessary to examine 
their arguments in detail. 

I shall begin with Sir William Ramsay,' who probably carries mos 
weight in this country. His argument is that St Luke wrote in the reign 
of the emperor Titus, that the regnal years of Titus were reckoned from 
his association with his father, Vespasian, and that St Luke used the 
method of reckoning years with which he was familiar in preference t 
that which obtained at the time to which he referred. Now let us see 
what is implied in this argument. It seems to imply that St Luke had 
before him dates expressed by some other system than regnal years, 
perhaps by names of consuls, that in order to reduce these dates t 
regnal years he had to count the interval from an emperor’s accession, 
and that he had before him a chronological table which exhibited, 
among other events, some act which he regarded, or which the author 
of the table regarded, as a definite association of Tiberius with Augustus, 
and that St Luke chose this as the epoch of the reign of Tiberius. Now 
it is extremely unlikely that St Luke had any such table before hin. 
All his indications of time are related to local tetrarchs, the loca! 
governor, the high priests, and the years of Tiberius, i.e. to the era in 

* St Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 3rd edition (1897), pp. 386, 387: 
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common use in the country. If he was converting the date from con- 
sular years, he would doubtless have named the consuls. And, if he 
wished to indicate the exact year, as he must have done, he certainly 
would not knowingly have used a phrase which, in the ordinary chrono- 
logical lists, had a different meaning. I think we may safely reject Sir 
William Ramsay's explanation of the supposed co-regency era. ‘Turner 
held that, if Sir William Ramsay was not right, St Luke must have given 
a wrong date in error." That is a suggestion which it is outside my 
purpose to discuss. 

But there exists a group of scholars who hold that, in addition to the 
more common reckoning of years from Tiberius’s actual accession, there 
was also in use a reckoning from his co-regency, of which they believe 
they have documentary evidence. The evidence consists firstly of two 
Antiochene coins bearing the head of Tiberius with the legend S<Bacrds 
XeBaerod and the double dating in the one case of 1 and 43 and in the 
other of rand 44. Similar coins, to which I have already referred, are 
found with the dates 1 and 45 and 3 and 47. ‘These coins were published 
by Havercamp?’ in 1734, and the copies were taken by him from Morel’s 
collection. If all these coins are genuine, the years 43, 44, and 45 of 
the Actian era are all found coinciding with the year 1 of Tiberius, and 
Tiberius is found in the lifetime of Augustus with the title Augustus, 
not otherwise given him on coins before his succession. Eckhel® satisfied 
himself by enquiry that the first two of these coins did not exist and had 
never existed, but that Morel had made a mistake. They have, how- 
ever, been defended by Zahn in his Commentary on St Luke (1913), 
p. 188, and by Hartl in a monograph on the hypothesis of a one-year 
ministry of Jesus, Meutestamentliche Abhandlungen, vii (1917), 67 ff. 
Gerhardt, in an article on the date of the Crucifixion,’ goes the length 
of stating that Hartl had verified the existence of the first named of 
these coins from two well-preserved specimens in the coin-cabinet at 
St Florian. This is a mistake. What Hart! professes to have verified 
is the existence of the third named, which belonged to the first year of 
Tiberius’s sole reign. Hart! tries to explain the connexion of the year 
one of Tiberius with three successive years of the Actian era by suppos- 
ing that the years of Tiberius’s co-regency were reckoned from A.D. 13 
January 1, so that the first year would coincide partly with the Actian 
year 43 and partly with the Actian year 44. ‘Then we have the first 
year of the actual reign beginning about the same time as the Actian 
year 45. This is the best explanation, if the coins which he refers to 

' Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, iii (1910), 888. 

® Thesaurus Morellianus, Tom. 11, Fam. Junia, Tab. I, Lit. I. 
* Doctrina Numorum Veterum, iii (1794), pp- 276-273. 

* Astronomische Nachrichten, Band 240 (1930), 137-162. 
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the period of co-regency are real. But I note that Gerhardt places 
the first year of the co-regency one year earlier than Hart! does, Making 
it equivalent to our year 12, and he thus identifies the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius with a.p. 26. I do not believe that the reality of these coins 
can be seriously defended, and, even if they were real, they provide no 
evidence that the era of the co-regency was continued after Tiberius’ 
succession to sole rule. In fact, as coins of the same type issued after 
the death of Augustus shew the era of sole rule, the inference would 
be that the co-regency era, if it ever existed, was completely super 
seded when Tiberius was proclaimed sole emperor. 

All our literary sources, early or late, reckon the years of Tiberius 
from his final accession. Gerhardt has attempted to find two excep 
tions. The one is a passage in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandrial, 
xxi 144, ed Stahlin (1906), p. 89, where two schemes of Roman chro- 
nology which Clement had found in different authorities are given. In 
the first Tiberius is assigned 22 years, but in the second he is given 26 
years 6 months 19 days. As he died in a.p. 37, March 19, this would 
make his reign begin on the Egyptian New Year’s Day, August 29, in 
A.D. 10, if the months are Egyptian months of 30 days. This is exactly 
four years earlier than the date from which the reign is reckoned on 
Egyptian coins and papyri. ‘There are several errors in this list, and it 
is easier to suppose that in one of the many imperial lists preserved to 
us a scribe has written 26 in error for 22 than that an otherwise un 
known reckoning is preserved in this list in Clement. The second ex- 
ception is still less satisfactory. Hippolytus in his Commentary on 
Daniel iv 23, ed. Bonwetsch (1897), p. 242, gives the date of the Cru- 
cifixion as follows: ‘ And he suffered in his 33rd year on the 8th day 
before the Kalends of April on a Friday, in the 18th year of ‘Tiberius 
Caesar, in the consulship of Rufus and Rubellion.’ As the consulship 
of Fufius and Rubellius, to which Hippolytus wishes to refer, was our 
A.D. 29, it would follow that if this was the eighteenth year of Tiberius, 
his first year must have been a.p. 12. But there can be no doubt that 
Hippolytus has merely added 3 to the date given by St Luke for the 
beginning of John’s ministry, just as he has added 3 tothe age attributed 
by St Luke to Our Lord at the beginning of his ministry. He has per- 
mitted himself to combine the eighteenth year of Tiberius obtained in 
this way with the consular date given by tradition. There is no reason 
to suppose that he had examined the consistency or otherwise of these 
two dates.' 


I take it, then, that we may safely regard the theory of an era of the 
co-regency of Augustus and ‘Tiberius as exploded. 


' Turner, who adopted the date 29, rejected the evidence of Hippolytus for the 
18th year, explaining it as I do here. 
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But, although it is established that the years of Tiberius were reckoned 
from the beginning of his sole reign, there remains a question as to 
the initial date of each regnal year. In the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire the year in which a reign began was regularly regarded 
as the first year of that reign, and the year beginning at the next New 
Year's Day was regarded as the second. We have abundant evidence 
to prove this in the case of Egypt, and such evidence as we have else- 
where confirms it. But we have seen that alike in Syria, in Cyprus, 
and in Egypt, the whole year, lasting from the autumn of A.D. 14 to the 
autumn of a.p. 15, was reckoned as the first year of Tiberius. Now, if 
his reign was deemed to have begun on the death of Augustus in 
\.p. 14 August 19, a second year might have been expected to begin 
at the New Year’s Day in the autumn of a.p. 14, and Cichorius has, in 
fact, in the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1923), 
pp. 16-20, argued that the second year of Tiberius was reckoned from 
the Antiochene New Year’s Day a.p. 14, October 1. He has clearly 
not studied the evidence. This would not only imply that the Antio- 
chene reckoning of the years of Tiberius was consistently one year in 
advance of the reckoning in Cyprus and Egypt, but it would also imply 
that all coins which give the Actian era as well as the years of ‘Tiberius, 
whether in his first or in his third year, were struck in the month of 
September, quick work in the case of his first year, since Augustus did 
not die till August 19. 

It is now the accepted view that the regnal years of Tiberius were 
made to run from the date of Augustus’s death, August 19, and from its 
anniversary in each year, irrespective of local New Year's Days, except in 
Egypt, where the evidence in favour of a year beginning on Thoth 1, 
or August 29, is unassailable. But such a departure from the usual 
practice is not required. We have seen that Tiberius did not accept 
the full powers exercised by Augustus till September 17 or later. By 
the time the new régime was proclaimed in the east, the principal New 
Year's Days would be past, August 29 in Egypt, September 1 in Syria, 
September 23 in Cyprus, and the first year of Tiberius would last till the 
New Year's Days of a.p. 15. 

I have mentioned Egypt, Syria, and Cyprus, but not Palestine. Here 
comes in the significance of the Palestinian coins of the sixteenth year 
with the names of Tiberius Caesar and “lovA‘a Kaicapos, Julia the 
daughter of Caesar, the chronological value of which has not received 
sufficient attention. The sixteenth year of Tiberius at Antioch must 
have begun in A.D. 29, September 1. But the death of the Empress, 
Julia Augusta, is the first event noticed by Tacitus under the consulship 
of Fufius and Rubellius, our a.p. 29. It seems improbable that coins 
bearing her name continued to be issued after her death, and, in fact, a 
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new type is found on Palestinian coins after this date. On the othe 
hand it might seem strange that the first event recorded by Tacitus for 
a year beginning in January should have fallen in August or later, so as 
to be still unknown when coins were struck at Caesarea in September or 
later. This argument, however, cannot be pressed, since there is nothing 
to connect the other events recorded by Tacitus under this year with the 
earlier part of it. Any difficulty that there may be is lessened, if we 
suppose that the procurators of Judaea had adopted a different New 
Year's Day from the legates of Syria, probably Nisan 1, so that an event 
happening early in the Roman year might also be in the new Palestinian 
year. The Books of Maccabees use both the Nisan and the Tish 
new years.’ In both books the months are numbered from Nisan, but, 
while in the Second Book of Maccabees the years of the Seleucid en 
begin in the autumn, the First Book appears to use years of that en 
beginning in Nisan when following a Palestinian authority and years of 
that era beginning in autumn when following a Syrian authority. The 
Mishnaic tract Rosh-hashana, stating the purposes for which the Nisan 
and Tishri New Years respectively were used, states that regnal years 
were reckoned from the beginning of Nisan,’ but it is not likely that ths 
is intended to refer specially to the practice of the Roman procurators0 
Judaea, who, of course, had other subjects besides Jews. 1 know of m 


other evidence bearing on the beginning of the officially reckoned regna’ 
years in Palestine, but the evidence seems to support the view that i 
the Palestinian practice the number of the year changed in Nisan rather 
than in the autumn, so that the fifteenth year of Tiberius would begin 
in Nisan of a.p. 28, while at Antioch it did not begin till September | 
of that year.* In any case the fifteenth year of Tiberius must have 


been our a.p. 28-29. In the Elephantiné papyri of the fifth century 


b.c. and in the papyri of Ptolemaic’ and imperial Egypt, where two 


* See Bickermann, s.v, ‘Makkabaerbicher’ in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopade 
xiv (1928), 781-784. 

2 Der Babylonische Talmud, tr. Goldschmidt, iii (1930), 531. 

® Reichardt, who owned coins which appeared to be dated in the 8th and gth 
years of Agrippa I, but of which there is no example in the public collections, 
plained these dates on the supposition that Agrippa’s and year began on Nisan | 
of A.D. 37, immediately after his accession, and that his gth year began on Nisan ! 
of A.D. 44, Shortly before his death. The coins were discussed at some length by 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, Numismata Orientalia, ii (1881), 132- Turne 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, i (1898), 416, viewed this argument with favour. 
Most scholars reject or ignore the evidence of these coins. The argument is 
any Case precarious, and it would be more precarious to draw from it a deduction 
as to the practice of the Roman procurators. 


* For the calendar under the Ptolemies, see Frank in Archiv fur Papyrusforschuns 
XI 1933). 
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calendars with different New Year’s Days are used simultaneously, 
a new regnal year is made to begin on the New Year's Day of the 
calendar in which the date is expressed. This means that the regnal 
year may at times differ by one according to the calendar used. In 
such a case, if the date is expressed in both calendars, the proper regnal 
year is used with each. ‘There would, therefore, be nothing contrary to 
Roman practice in having differences which might amount to several 
months in the beginning of the regnal year in different provinces and 
even in different cities in the same province, for the Palestinian cities 
did not all observe the same calendar. We may compare the difference 
of styles which was common in Europe in the middle ages, and which 
survived in England till 1752. I believe the Annunciation style, by 
which the year begins on March 25, is still used in papal appointments 
to bishoprics. ; 

If the fifteenth year of Tiberius was a correct date, then we can de- 
duce from it a ferminus a quo for the date of the Crucifixion. If that 
year began in the spring of 28, the Crucifixion can hardly have been 
earlier than the passover of 29, and most scholars would probably feel 
that the passover of 31 is the earliest consistent with that. But, as has 
been seen, Turner was prepared to abandon the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius sooner than the year 29, which was, according to the oldest tradition 
preserved to us, the year of the Crucifixion. 

The question of the exact year of the Crucifixion opens up an entirely 
different kind of chronological problem. All the gospels are agreed 
that the Crucifixion was on a Friday. The three synoptic gospels im- 
ply that it was on the first day of unleavened bread, the fifteenth of the 
Jewish Nisan, while St John’s gospel asserts in the most definite way 
that it was on the preceding day, the 14th of Nisan. Ecclesiastical 
tradition favours St John’s date. The problem, then, is to discover in 
what years, if any, the 14th of Nisan fell either on a Thursday or on a 
Friday. The Jewish calendar has always been lunar, each month be- 
ginning in the neighbourhood of the new moon. ‘Twelve such months 
would average 354 days 8 hours, approximately 11 days less than a solar 
year. But each month was kept approximately to a fixed place in the 
solar year by the intercalation of a thirteenth month when necessary. 
The problem, then, divides itself into two parts. We have to consider 
which astronomical month in a given year was the Jewish Nisan, and 
which day in that month was regarded as the r4th. ‘Throughout the 
whole ancient world civil governments, which might or might not be also 
priestly, intercalated somewhat irregularly, using their own discretion 
from year to year. Astronomers preferred intercalation by cycle. In 
the modern Jewish calendar, which is commonly supposed to date 
from the fourth century a.p., intercalation is by cycle, but the whole of 
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our external evidence, which is mainly rabbinic, goes to shew that inter- 
calation was regulated annually by the judgement of the Sanhedrin, not 
by a fixed cycle, in the time of Our Lord. This does not mean tha 
the intercalation was absolutely arbitrary. There are four passages in 
Philo which connect either the month of Nisan or the feast of Passover 
with the spring equinox (De Mose ii 169; De Decalogo ii 206; De 
Septenario ii 293 ; and £ae guae sunt in Exodo quaestiones solutions. 
que, in Philonis Judaei Paralipomena Armena, ed. Aucher, Venice 
1826, pp. 443-446). Josephus, Antiquities iii to. 5, mentions the com- 
mand to sacrifice the passover in the month Xanthicus or Nisan on the 
fourteenth day according to the moon, the sun being in Aries. Aristo 
bulus is cited by Anatolius' for the rule that both sun and moon must 
at the feast of the passover be passing through the equinoctial tyijpa or 
section (of the zodiac). ‘This means that the sun must be near the 
spring equinox and the moon near the place of the autumnal equinox. 
If we suppose that the present Jewish calendar dates from about 
A.D. 370, we Shall find that it was originally arranged so that the earliest 
possible date for Nisan 14 should be March 18,° two days before the 
spring equinox, which the authors of the calendar may have calculated 
for our March 18. In the Samaritan calendar, which is probably very 
ancient and is independent of Jewish developments, the earliest 
possible date for Nisan 14 is March 25, which in Caesar's calendar was 
the supposed date of the spring equinox. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that the theoretically correct date for Nisan 14 has been within 
the twenty-nine or thirty days following the spring equinox from a te- 
mote antiquity with perhaps a latitude of a few days on the earlier side 
of the equinox. Aries, mentioned by Josephus, was reckoned as begin- 
ning sometimes about 8° before the equinox and sometimes at the 
equinox itself, while the equinoctial ryjya of Aristobulus must mean 
the equinoctial sign, as there was necessarily a variation of about 30° in 
the solar longitude at the time of passover. The term is, therefore, 
subject to the same ambiguity as the name of the sign given by Josephus. 
I reject Eduard Schwartz's argument in favour of a later date,’ based 
on supposed synchronisms with the Tyrian calendar and also Schoch’s,’ 
based not on direct evidence but on inferences from modern informa 
tion about the ripening of barley. It should be observed that the 
offering of the firstfruits of barley, which took place on Nisan 16, did 
not need to contain more than one sheaf, which could be obtained from 
* Eusebius H. E. vii 32 17. 


* This is the date in a.p. 379, the earliest day in the particular 19 years’ cycle. 

* *Christliche und jadische Ostertafeln’, Abhandlungen d. kénigi. Gesellsch. de 
Wissenschaften, Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., N. F. viii, no. 6 (1905), 138-150. 

* Biblica ix (1928) 54 note. 
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the part of the country where the barley ripened earliest, perhaps from 
the Jordan valley, and might be ready long before a whole field was 
ripe. Although the command in Leviticus xxiii 14 does not go further 
than to prohibit the eating of fresh ears or of bread or corn made from 
them till after the offering of the firstfruits, Josephus, as Mr Herbert 
Owen has pointed out to me, states in the passage cited above, that the 
Hebrews were not permitted to reap for themselves till after the offering 
of the firstfruits on Nisan 16. This would be a strong incentive to 
celebrate the passover at the earliest date at which the sheaf of barley 
could be obtained. 

But we are not entitled to suppose that Nisan was always officially 
fixed by the strict astronomical rule just mentioned. The actual practice 
is probably well represented by the Talmudic tract Synhedrin, 10-1 3», 
according to which the Sanhedrin, when considering whether to inter- 
calate or not, might have regard to the state of the roads, the bridges, 
and the passover-ovens, to the possibilities of pilgrims who had already 
started arriving in time for the passover, to the growth of the kids, 
lambs, and pigeons, of the corn and of the fruit, and to the number of 
days that had to elapse before the equinox. According to some rabbis 
intercalation was to be avoided in a year of famine or in a sabbatical 
year, and a court might be influenced by the fact that the next year 
would be, or the last had been, a sabbatical year. We must, therefore, 
allow some margin of uncertainty in selecting the month which we are 
to regard as having been Nisan in a particular year. 

Although intercalation was influenced by other than astronomical 
considerations, our evidence seems to shew that the beginning of the 
month was fixed rigorously by astronomical observation. The rule was 
the same as that which obtained at Babylon, and is still used to govern 
the date of religious festivals among the Mohammedans. If the lunar 
crescent could be seen at the close of the twenty-ninth day of the month, 
anew month was made to begin that evening. If the crescent was not 
seen that evening, the month was given a thirtieth day, and a new month 
was made to begin the following evening.’ It is true that in the third 
century A.D, certain rabbis held that the Adar followed by Nisan or even 
both Adars in an intercalary year should be limited to twenty-nine days, 
but this rule is unknown to the Mishna and was disputed in the third 
and fourth centuries a.p. The inconvenience that it tried to obviate, 
uncertainty among the diaspora as to the date of the passover, could 
also be obviated by doubling the festival, and the practice of doing so 
appears to be at least as old as the doctrine that Adar ought to contain 


' See the Mishnaic tract Rosh-hashana, and the Térpou «pvypa cited by Clement 
of Alexandria, Stromata V1 v 41. 
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twenty-nine days only.'| There is really nothing in favour of Turners 
view that such a rule existed in the time of Christ except that it js 
necessary to assume it, if the Crucifixion is to be dated in a.p. 29. 

So we come to the question whether we can compute the first visi 
bility of the moon astronomically and, if so, how. Literary and his. 
torical students do not always realize that the conditions of visibility of 
heavenly bodies to the naked eye which play an important part in 
ancient astronomy have no interest for modern astronomy, and that 
modern astronomers can give little information concerning them. No 
attempt was made to investigate scientifically the conditions of visibility 
of the moon before my paper on the subject in the Monthly Notices of 
the Royal Astronomical Society,? published in 1910. In that paper | 
found a simple formula dependent on the altitude of the moon at sun- 
set and its difference in azimuth from the sun at the same moment, 
which satisfied a series of seventy observations of the appearance or 
non-appearance of the young moon, made by Julius Schmidt at Athens. 
Since then Schoch has applied the same method to about 400 Babylonian 
and some modern observations. He found a formula differing from 
mine only in the numerical values to be used, the moon being more 
easily visible at Babylon than at Athens if the relative positions of sun, 


moon, and horizon were the same at both places. I applied my for- 


mula to the determination of the date of the Crucifixion in a paper 


published in the JOURNAL in1g1o. The difference between my formula 
and Schoch’s is unimportant. Where they differ, Schoch’s formula is 
to be preferred. But the only conceivable year for which it gives a 
different result from mine is a.p. 27, if so early a date be conceivable. 

I assume as a preliminary hypothesis that the 14th of Nisan is the 
first 14th day of a lunar month to fall after the spring equinox. Then 
in the year 27 the 14th of Nisan would fall on Thursday, April 10, 
according to Schoch’s formula, or on Friday, April 11, according to 
mine. So this year would suit the synoptic gospels in that it would 
place the Crucifixion on Nisan 15. In a.p. 28 Nisan 14 would fall on 
Tuesday March 30. If we suppose that Nisan fell a month late that 
year and that the appearance of the moon was delayed one day by cloudy 
weather, Nisan 14 in a.p. 28 would be Thursday April 29, which 
would suit the synoptic gospels, always supposing that 28 is on other 
grounds a possible year. I may add that it is not very likely that the 
moon would be obscured by clouds on April 14, equivalent to April 2 
Gregorian, but such a possibility must not be dismissed. 

The year favoured by Turner, a.p. 29, cannot be forced into agree- 


* See the Babylonian Talmud, tract Rosh-hashana, and my discussion in J.7-5 
xii (1910) 124-126, 


* Vol. Ixx, pp. 527-531. 
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ment with astronomy. Nisan 14 in that year ought to have been 
Monday April 18. If we throw it back a month, it would fall on 
Saturday March 19. To bring it back to Turner's date, Friday 
March 18, we have to assume not only what is not difficult, that the 
passover was in that year allowed to fall before the equinox, but also 
that the Sanhedrin was deceived by a witness who falsely believed, or 
at least falsely alleged, that he had seen the crescent on an evening when 
it was really invisible. I cannot say that this was absolutely impossible. 
But it is a rather desperate hypothesis. In a.p. 30, the 14th of Nisan 
should have fallen on Friday, April 7. And if 30 be not ruled out on 
other grounds, this is one of two dates which will satisfy St John’s 
gospel. Gerhardt has attempted to shew that the moon may have 
been seen one day earlier than Schoch and I suppose, so that this year 
would satisfy the requirement of the synoptic gospels that the Cruci- 
fixion was on Friday Nisan 15. In a computation made for Gerhardt, 
Professor Neugebauer, of the Astronomisches Recheninstitut, Berlin, 
found for the true altitude of the moon at true sunset at Jerusalem in 
A.D, 30, March 23, 9°37°, and for the difference in azimuth of the two 
bodies, 5-46°, thus confirming computations made by Schoch and myself. 
According to Schoch’s latest formula, for this difference of azimuth an 
altitude of g:9° would be necessary in order to render the moon visible. 
The values which he obtained were regarded by him as minimum 
values. In view of the large number of instances on which they are 
based, any further reduction seems inadmissible. Professor Neugebauer 
advised Gerhardt that in favourable circumstances the moon might be 
seen half a degree lower than Schoch’s revised minimum. This is true, 
but Professor Neugebauer has said nothing to shew how extremely rare 
such favourable circumstances are. In all the naked-eye observations 
that have come to my notice or Schoch’s there was only one evening 
when the moon was seen nearer to the sun than Schoch’s formula per- 
mits, in fact a good deal nearer than Professor Gerhardt requires. ‘That 
was in 1916, May 2, when two maids looking for Zeppelins at Scar- 
borough, and two ladies looking for Zeppelins at Heighington, suc- 
ceeded in observing the lunar crescent.' It is well known to astrono- 
mers that there are rare occasions of abnormal atmospheric transparency. 
Apart from these Schoch’s formula will not admit of so large an ex- 
ception. 

In the year 31 Nisan 14 should have fallen on Tuesday March 27. 
We can shift it to a Thursday by supposing that Nisan fell a month late 
and that the appearance of the moon was delayed one day by cloudy 
weather. Schoch regards such a delay as impossible at that season of 


* A selection of observations which had been regarded as remarkable was dis- 
cussed by me in The Observatory, xliv (1921), 308-311. 
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the year. Eclipse observers know that you can never count on ap 
absence of clouds. If any one wants to find a year that will suit the 
synoptists’ date, I should certainly advise him to place Nisan one month 
late and the appearance of its crescent one day late in a.p. 31 rather 
than with Gerhardt to place the appearance of the crescent one day 
early in 30. 

In 32 Nisan 14 should have fallen on Sunday April 13, or Monday 
April 14. It is absolutely impossible to shift this to a Thursday 
Friday. 

In the year 33 Nisan 14 ought to have fallen on Friday April 3. |: 
cannot be shifted to a Thursday. 

In the year 34 Nisan 14 ought to have fallen on Tuesday March 23, 
or on Wednesday March 24. If we suppose that Nisan fell a month 
after its normal time, we should have Thursday April 22, and Nisan 1: 
would be a Friday, as the synoptic gospels imply. 

From this analysis it follows that from A.D. 27 to A.D. 34, 27 is the 
only year which will satisfy the implication of the synoptic gospels that in 
the year of the Crucifixion Nisan 14 fell on a Thursday, unless we assume 
that the first appearance of the crescent took place abnormally early o 
abnormally late or that Nisan itself fell a month after its normal season 
Few scholars would regard 27 as a possible date or even 28 or 34. For 
30 we have to suppose an extremely early visibility of the crescent ; for 
31 both a late Nisan and a late visibility. 29, 32, and 33 fall out 
altogether on this hypothesis. 

If, on the other hand, we hold with St John that the Crucifixion was 
on Friday Nisan 14, we have a choice between A.D. 30 and A.D. 33, 
without assuming anything abnormal about the arrangement of the 
calendar or the visibility of the moon. This study tends, therefore, to 
support the Johannine date. If the fifteenth year of Tiberius is correc! 
for the beginning of St John the Baptist’s ministry, a.p. 30 seems 
rather earlier than we should have expected, A.p. 33 rather later. 

There is one more astronomical phenomenon to examine. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke record a darkness over the whole land from the sixth 
hour to the ninth hour, and the best authorities for the text of St Luke 
add the explanation rod #Alov éxAcGrovros, ‘the sun being eclipsed’ 
éxAcirew is a technical term, and when used of the sun or moon always 
means ‘to be eclipsed’. Now the darkness was certainly not caused 
by an eclipse of the sun, for on the fourteenth or fifteenth day of the 
lunar month the moon is at or near the full, and solar eclipses ca” 
occur only at new moon. It is open to us to suppose that this was 4 
ridiculous unscientific explanation, but it is also open to us to suppose that 
it is the result of a confusion. At two of the passover seasons discussed 
in this paper there was a partial eclipse of the moon. The one was 0° 
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the evening of Wednesday April 25 in the year 31, two days before the 
Crucifixion, if we assume, as we must to make that year possible, that 
Nisan fell a month and a day late, and that the Crucifixion was on 
Nisan 15. This seems a highly improbable hypothesis. The other 
eclipse of the moon was on the evening of Friday April 3 in the year 33, 
ie. on the very evening of the Crucifixion if we accept that year which 
has been found to agree with the Johannine date. This eclipse was first 
computed and brought into the question by Sethus Calvisius, but it is 
only within very recent years that the relative accelerations of the sun 
and moon have been determined with sufficient accuracy to enable us 
to state definitely whether the eclipse was visible at Jerusalem or not. 
In these investigations Schoch and I have had the largest share. Our 
results are practically identical. Using Schoch’s tables I find that the 
moon rose that evening at 6" 18™ Jerusalem mean time, and that the 
eclipse ended at 6" 37™, so that a small eclipse would be visible the last 
nineteen minutes. No one who saw the eclipse of the moon can have 
mistaken it for an eclipse of the sun. But we must remember that in 
addition to St Mark’s gospel or to a source common to the three 
synoptic gospels, St Luke had a good source for the Crucifixion, from 
which he gets his very Christlike sayings from the Cross. It is not 
unlikely that St Luke’s separate source told him of the eclipse, but if his 
mind was running on the darkness earlier in the afternoon, recorded by 
St Matthew and St Mark, it was not unnatural that he should have 
misunderstood his informant and taken the eclipse for a solar eclipse, 
which would explain the darkness. I make the suggestion for what it 
may be worth. 

On the whole I consider that the date a.p. 33 April 3 offers fewer 
difficulties than any of the others, but my ambition has been rather to 
explain the character and tendencies of the different lines of evidence 
than to arrive at a conclusion, and I believe, as I certainly hope, that 
my opinion has in no part of the discussion been biased by the desire 
to support any particular conclusion. 

For convenience of reference I reprint Schoch’s table, shewing under 
column 4 the minimum altitude of the moon at sunset corresponding to 
different values of the difference in azimuth between sun and moon at 
sunset shewn in column A for the lunar crescent to be visible in the 
evening. In using this table it is necessary to disregard parallax and 
refraction, both in’ finding the time of sunset and in finding the position 
of the moon in relation to the horizon. An explanation of the reason 
why the conditions of visibility of the moon can be represented by such 
a table is given by me in Zhe Venus Tablets of Ammisaduga (1928), 
45-48. The figures appearing here are revised figures, which were cir- 
culated by Schoch in a leaflet and reprinted after his death in Astrono- 

VOL, XXXV, M . 
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mische Abhandlungen, Ergdnsungshefte su den astronomischen Nachrici- 
ten, Band 8, Nr. 2 (1930), B17. The tables for computing the appear. 
ance of the moon, printed in Zhe Venus Tablets of Ammiszaduga, were, 
as a fact, computed with these revised figures, not with the figures given 
in the table on p. 95 of that work. 


4 h 4 
° 10-4° 8° 
10-4 9 
10-3 10 
10-2 it 
10-1 12 
10-0 13 
98 14 
7 97 

I also extract from my article ‘ Astronomical Evidence for the Date 
of the Crucifixion’, in this JouRNAL, (1910, xii 122), the moon’s altitude 
at sunset, and the difference of azimuth between sun and moon at sunset 
on the last evening when the moon could not be seen, and on the first 
evening when it could be seen at the beginning of Nisan of each year 
from A.D. 28 to A.D. 34 according to this table, with the resultant date 
of Nisan 14. 

For A.D, 27 the figures are given only for the evening of first visibility. 
Alternative dates are given for a.p. 29. In this computation, as in 
Schoch’s table, parallax and refraction have been disregarded. 


Moon’s Difference “Moon's Difference 
ap. Day. Altitude of Azi- ian Altitude of Azi- Date of 
at muth at ve at muth at Nisan 14. 
Sunset, Sunset. Sunset. Sunset. 
27 Mar. 27. 10-7° 6-6° F., Apr. 10 
28 Mar. 6-3° 9° Mar. 16 17-6 8-0 Tu., Mar. 30 
29 Mar. 4 5-6 6-0 Mar. 5 15-9 8-4 Sa., Mar. 19 
2g Apr. 3 94 59 Apr. 4 20*4 73 M., Apr. 18 
30 Mar. 23° 93 5-4 Mar. 24 20-3 6-5 F., Apr. 7 
3t Mar. S-o 49 Mar. 13 19-9 6-0 Tu., Mar. 27 


32 Mar. 30 10-2 3 Mar. 31 25-6 x 
33 Mar.1g 28 . Mar. 20 = :116.8 1-5 


34 Mar. 9 1o-1 . Mar. 10 921-3 


or 
(we, Mar. 24 


The date of the spring equinox, reckoning the day from Jerusalem 
mean midnight, was March 23 in 27, 30, and 31, and March 22 in the 
other years, J. K. ForHerincHaM. 
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THE SCENE OF EZEKIEL’S MINISTRY AND HIS 
AUDIENCE 


Proressor S. A. Cook has already written in the JOURNAL (xxxiii 102) a 
brief notice of Professor C. C. Torrey’s work, Pseudo- Ezekiel and the Origi- 
nal Prophecy(V ale University Press,1930). The book contains some novel 
views which seem to call for further discussion. The original Ezekiel, Pro- 
fessor Torrey declares, is a pseudepigraph, purporting to come from the 
reign of Manasseh, indeed from ‘the thirtieth year’ (Ezek. i 1) of that 
monarch, but in fact composed some centuries later. Further it was 
written not in the land of the Chaldeans (i 3), but in Palestine, ‘as 
its contents show’. The exhortations are addressed ‘to Judah and 
Jerusalem’, The book was converted into a prophecy addressed to 
the Jewish Captives, ‘the so-called Babylonian Golah’, by a redactor 
who accomplished his undertaking ‘in all probability’ not many years 
after the original work had appeared. ‘This redaction was not the 
result of any chance notio: or caprice on the part of the man who 
eflected the strange transformation; on the contrary it was one of 
several features of a literary movement which seems to have originated 
in the middle of the third century p.c. having for its purpose the 
vindication of the religious tradition of Jerusalem’ as against that of 
Samaria (Torrey, page 102). 

But a great difficulty in the way of Professor Torrey’s thesis meets us 
on the threshold. It is surely a highly improbable suggestion that a 
Jewish editor would seek to transfer a prophet’s ministry from Judaea to 
a heathen land, to wit, to Chaldaea. He might possibly have done 
this, if he had wished to discredit the prophecy he was editing, but not 
otherwise. The proper sphere for JeEHovan’s prophets was in the Holy 
Land. ‘Out of Galilee (of the Gentiles) ariseth no prophet’, said the 
Jews of our Lord's time (John vii 52), and if in Jeremiah’s day the 
exiles asserted triumphantly, ‘JeHovaAH hath raised us up prophets in 
Babylon’, the words carry a note of surprise, perhaps even of defiance 
(Jer. xxix 15). Certainly these ‘ prophets’ were predicters of smooth 
things whose credentials consequently were less severely scrutinized. 

In Professor Torrey’s mind the book of Ezekiel becomes a product 
of the Greek period. In xxvi 7 ‘Nebuchadnezzar’ (it seems) is a gloss 
which conceals the name of Alexander the Great, and it is Alexander 
who is the ‘Gog’ of xxxviii 2, 3. Professor Cook allows in his notice 
that the book of Ezekiel ‘ contains a certain amount of very late matter’, 
and also that the alleged reference to the Macedonian conqueror needs 
examination, but on the subject of the Go/ah (‘the captives’, Ezek. i 1) 
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Dr Torrey’s view is surely ill-founded and improbable. The Gols, 
he tells us, is a fiction of the Chronicler. ‘There can have been no 
extensive settlement of Jewish captives’, writes Professor Torrey, ‘a 
the time and under the circumstances depicted in our present book of 
Ezekiel. . . . We have no good reason to suppose, but very strong reason 
to doubt that any portion’ of those inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judaea 
who were deported to Babylonia ‘ constituted a settlement that was ever 
heard from again’ (Pseudo-Esekiel, page 33). Dr Torrey does not believe 
in the existence of the Go/aA, nor apparently in 7Z¢/-adid as a real place ; 
the name is not Babylonian, he remarks. 

To this, however, we may reply that Ze/-adid (*‘ mound of growing 
corn’) may very well be a transformation of the Babylonian 7i/-abih 
(‘mound of destruction’). 

But if there was no Golah, to whom, and where did Ezekiel 
(i.e. Pseudo-Ezekiel) prophesy? Professor Torrey has his answer ready: 
it is that Pseudo-Ezekiel prophesied x Palestine and /o Palestinians. 
* Attentive readers will agree that the bulk of the prophecy is directly 
addressed to the people of Judah and Jerusalem’ (Pseudo-Esehiel, 
page 24). In this statement we may allow that there is a residuum of 
truth. Ezekiel in prophesying to his (perhaps) small community at 
Tel-abib is no doubt addressing a much wider audience—‘ the house o! 
Israel’. His voice was conveyed by the familiar trade route of the 
Great River northward and eastward, reaching the scattered Hebrew 
communities of Mesopotamia and Syria, Judah, Jerusalem, and Egypt. 
Professor Torrey has done well in laying stress on the word ‘ Israel’ as 
designating the audience which the prophet has in view, but to interpret 
‘Israel’ as referring only (or chiefly) to Judah and Jerusalem is to miss 
the true (and larger) n.caning of this great name. And no adequate 
defence is possible for Dr Torrey’s further contention that there was no 
Golah to address and that ‘ Ezekiel’ prophesied in Palestine and not 
‘in the land of the Chaldeans’. 

The circumstances which colour the language of Ezek. i XXXVii are 
those of a man who contemplates ‘ the land of Israel’ from outside its 
borders, but among a community (large or small) of his own people. 

Professor Torrey has failed to notice how often a particular turn o! 
language is entirely suitable if the words were spoken to a community 
living outside Palestine (e.g. in the land of the Chaldeans), but much 
less suitable—even strange—if spoken in Judaea. 

Thus in ii 5 the text runs, ‘ Yet shall [they] know that there hath 
been a prophet among them’. The turn of the language suggests a com 
munity living (perhaps) under special circumstances and having 00 
expectation of hearing a prophetic voice, in other words, a communily 
such as that of the captives at Tel-abib. Had the reference been t 
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the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem it would have been sufficient to 
say, ‘ Yet shall they know that a prophet hath spoken unto them’. No 
suggestion of a particular audience would have been necessary or even 
appropriate. 

Again in xii 18 f we have language which is sane and clear only if it 
were used outside Palestine. ‘Son of man, eat thy bread with quaking, 
_,. and say unto the people of the land (in Hebrew ‘am ha-areg, 
ie. the common people), Thus saith the Lord JeHovan concerning 
the inhabitants (ae) of Jerusalem, concerning (dx) the land of Israel : 
they shall eat their bread with carefulness (with anxiety)’. . . Here 
surely Ezekiel is being commissioned to announce to the Go/ak the 
fate which awaits their countrymen who have been left behind in Judah. 
The prophet is reasoning with people who hope to hear good news of 
the prosperity of Jerusalem and shortly to enjoy a share in it. Ezekiel 
has to warn them that hopes fixed on Jerusalem are vain. 

Again the language of xiv 12-23 is that of one prophesying away 
from Jerusalem, and under other influences than those of his native 
land. In the first place he takes the case of ‘a land’ not ‘ ¢He land’ 
(ver. 13, R.V.), an unnamed land which he compares in v. 21 with 
Jerusalem. Like Jerusalem it has sinned by committing a trespass. 
What intercessors then are to be expected to intercede with JEHovaH 
for this land which is not Israel? Jeremiah living in Palestine and 
desiring intercessors for Judah, pronounces the names of two great 
heroes of Hebrew History—Moses and Samuel (Jer. xv 1). But 
Ezekiel banished to the land of the Chaldeans mentions as possible 
intercessors three men who are rather citizens of the World, Noah of 
the Flood Story (common to Israel and Babylon); Daniel chief of the 
wise men of Babylon (Dan. ii 48); and Job the man of Uz. 

1. Professor Torrey is particularly positive in asserting that the bulk 
of the prophecy contained in Ezek. i-vii is directly addressed to the 
people of Judah and Jerusalem. But the introductory words say some- 
thing different : ‘I send thee to the chi/dren of Israel’ (ii 3); ‘Go speak 
unto the Aouse of Israel’ (iii 1). ‘Israel’ in the book of Ezekiel is 
distinguished from ‘Judah’; e.g. in xxvii 17, ‘Judah and the land of 
Israel,’ they were thy traffickers’, and in xxxvii 19, ‘I will take the stick 
of Joseph . . . and the tribes of Israel his companions ; and I will put 
them with it, even with the stick of Judah’. More often Ezekiel uses 
‘Israel’ in a comprehensive sense to include both Israel and Judah, 
and so in xxxvii 21-28 ‘Israel’ stands for the whole people of North 
and South whom Ezekiel sees in vision healed at last of the great 
schism and reunited as one kingdom under the house of David. 


* wai of viol rot "Iopana, LXX. 
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In fact JeEHovan’s charge to Ezekiel to prophesy directly to the exiles 
is given quite clearly in Ezek. iii 4-11. In ver. 4 the words are, ‘Son 
of man, go get thee unto ¢he house of Israel, and speak with my words unto 
them’. JEHOVAH singles out from the mixed population of Babylonia, 
mixed through many successive invasions and captivities, just those who 
belong to ‘ the house of Israel’. Contrast the words (spoken in Jerv- 
salem) of Isaiah’s commission, ‘Go and tell ‘is people’—here is no 
need to specify the people by name (Isa. vi 9). 

In ver. 5 the emphasis is laid on the same point as in ver. 4, ‘ Thou 
art not sent to a people of strange speech’. Ezekiel in the land of the 
Chaldeans had Gentiles all around him, who spoke a strange, dificult, 
speech unlike the Hebrew or the familiar Aramaic dialects of Syria. 
To these he was no? sent. 

Finally, in ver. 11 come the unmistakeable words, ‘Go, get thee to 
them of the captivity, the gé/ah (ndian x, eis rip aixpadwaiay), unto the 
children of thy people, and speak unto them’. ‘The only way to get 
rid of the evidence of this passage is to assign the decisive words to the 
redactor who (ex Aypothest) transferred Ezekiel’s ministry from Judaea 
to a land of exile. 

A good many excisions of tell-tale words would have to be made if 
Professor Torrey’s thesis is to escape contradiction from the rest of 
Ezekiel. Such is the case with the following passages : 

(1) Then came I to them of the captivity at Tel-abib, that dwelt by 
the river Chebar: iii 15. 

(2) The glory which I saw by the river Chebar: iii 23. 

(3) The spirit brought me in the visions of God to Jerusalem: viii 3. 

(4) The living creature that I saw by the river Chebar: x 15. 

(5) Then I spake unto them of the captivity (adian Sx) all the things 
that JeHovan had shewed me: xi 25. 

(6) Son of man, set thy face foward Jerusalem : xxi 2. 

(7) One that had escaped out of Jerusalem' came unto me saying 
The city is smitten: xxxiii 21. 

Professor ‘Torrey says rather easily that such passages were inserted 
by the redactor of the book, who wished (contrary to fact !) to represent 
that the book came from Chaldaea. But the variety and the naturalness 
of these references tell strongly for their genuineness. ‘ Tel-abib’ and 
‘the river Chebar’ are not the place-names an interpolator would use 
who was anxious to assert that the prophecy was spoken in Babylon. 
They are not well enough known. These two names—Tel-abib and 
the river Chebar—are in fact found in O.T. in Zsehie/ only. 

2. The Vision with which the book of Ezekiel opens has a Chaldean 


' Or, The fugitives from Jerusalem. 
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and not a Judaean background. The chariot of JeHovaH comes from 
the North. Why from the North? The question is easy to answer, if 
Ezekiel is dwelling in the land of the Chaldeans, i.e. in the far South. 
In the language of the Old Testament the seat of JeHovan is either in 
Zion (Ps. 1 2) or in some place to the South or South-east—Sinai or 
Seir (Deut. xxxiii 2; Judg. v 4, 5), Horeb (1 Kings xix 8), Teman 
(Hab. iii 3). So toa watcher in Judaea JEHOVAH would come from the 
South or South-east. But to Ezekiel in Chaldaea the Vision would 
come, whether from Seir or from Zion, as travellers and as armies came, 
via the upper reaches of the Euphrates, that is, from the North. 

Again the ‘living creatures’ of the Vision were the reflexions of 
certain common objects of sight in Babylonia and Assyria; they did 
not belong to Judaea. The colossi, man-headed, lion-headed, bull- 
headed, eagle-headed (Ezek. i 10) stood in stone in the gateways of the 
palaces and temples of the Euphrates valley. ‘And their feet were 
straight feet’, Ezekiel writes, as though his eyes were fixed on one of 
these monsters (i 7). On the other hand, we note that in Ps. xviii ro (11) 
which belongs to a purely Judaean vision, no description of the cherub 
is attempted: the words are simply: ‘he rode upon a cherub and 
did fly.’ 

3. Professor Torrey has not done justice to a characteristic descrip- 
tion used by Ezekiel of his own country. Why does the prophet so 
frequently say, ‘ the mountains of Israel’, when he might more naturally 
say ‘ the Jand of Israel’? Ezekiel uses the term fifteen times (vi 2, 3, a/.), 
but it is hardly found elsewhere in the Old Testament. But is it not 
a natural, almost inevitable phrase in the mouth of an exile who had 
known the mountains of his native land, but now was living on the 
featureless Babylonian plain ? 

And even the colourless phrase, ‘the /and of Israel’, contains a 
suggestion that the prophet was not living in Palestine, when he 
prophesied. Ezekiel gives ‘land of Israel’ in vii 2; xi 17; xiii 9; 
Will 2; xxxiii 24; xl 2; a@/., like one who contemplates Palestine from 
the outside, whereas Jeremiah, whose ministry was exercised in Jerusalem, 
has ‘this land’ (Jer. xiv 15 ; a/.) eighteen times. 

4. Again, when we examine the books of Isaiah ‘of Jerusalem’ 
and Jeremiah of Anathoth we find many references in detail to the 
topography of Jerusalem and the neighbourhood. Isaiah meets Ahaz 
‘at the end of the conduit of the upper pool ’ (Isa. vii 3); he is familiar 
with ‘the waters of Shiloah, that go softly’ (viii 6) ; he knows the towns 
and villages north of Jerusalem, Aiath, Ramah, Gibeah, and others 
(x28-31); he has looked down on the harvest fields of Rephaim (xvii 5) ; 
he watched the making of a reservoir between the two wails of Jerusalem 
to receive the water of the old pool (xxii 11). But in Ezekiel there are 
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no local touches to match these. Jeremiah again reveals to us that he 
is walking in and about Jerusalem amid familiar scenes. ‘Flee for 
safety, ye children of Benjamin, out of the midst of Jerusalem, and blow 
the trumpet in Tekoa, and raise up a signal on Beth-haccherem’ 
(Jer. vi 1). In xviii 1, 2 Jeremiah is bidden, Go down to the potter 
house ("$Y M3) or rather, ‘to the place of the potters’, for syrn is 
a collective. We remember that there was a district in Judah known 
as the dwelling place of the potters (1 Chron. iv 23), and to this no 
doubt Jeremiah refers. In xix 2 there is mention of ‘the gate Harsith’ 
as one of the gates of Jerusalem, perhaps ‘ the gate of potsherds’ leading 
to the dwellings of the potters. In xxvi ro (cf. xxxvi 10) the princes of 
Judah sit in the entry of the ‘ New Gate of the House of JeHovan’, 

Local touches like these which are cited from Jeremiah cannot be 
paralleled from Ezekiel except in the case of references to the temple 
and its immediate surroundings (see Ezek. viii 3, 14; x 19; xi 23), but 
a priest, an Ezekiel, might well remember temple details when far away 
from Jerusalem. They do not prove that he wrote in actual con- 
templation of the Temple of which he was once a minister. 

5. Again there is a difference between the references made to child 
sacrifice in Jeremiah and those found in Ezekiel which suggests that 
Ezekiel was not (as Jeremiah) prophesying in Jerusalem. Jeremiah 
fiercely denounces ‘fopheth in the valley of the son of Hinnom con- 
fronting Jerusalem (2 Kings xxiii 10) where these sacrifices were 
perpetrated : Jer. vii 30-32; xix 11-14. Ezekiel is equally indignant 
against the practice, but there is no local touch in his denunciations; 
unlike Jeremiah he had not before his eyes the high place of Molech 
facing the temple of JeHovan. Surely the sphere of Ezekiel’s ministry 
was not ‘ Judah and Jerusalem’. 

6. Once more. In vi 2 Ezekiel is directed to ‘set his face toward 
the mountains of Israel’. Plainly the phrase implies that the prophet 
was at the time at a distance from ‘the mountains (the land) of Israel’, 
just as in xxv 2 ‘Set thy face toward the children of Ammon’ supposes 
that the prophet is outside the territory of Ammon. 

7. There is yet another striking difference between ‘ Jeremiah’ and 
‘Ezekiel’ which supports the view that the scene of Ezekiel’s ministry 
was outside Palestine. In ‘Jeremiah’ the references to priests are 
numerous (usually unfavourable): see ii 8, 26; iv 9; v 31; Vill I, 19; 
xiii 13; xix 1; @/ This is what we should expect. In Judah and 
especially in Jerusalem it would be impossible for a prophet to avoid 
all toueh with them, friendly or unfriendly, for there they were the official 
representatives of religion. This would be equally true of the third 
century bc. as of the sixth. But in a possibly small settlement (Tel 
abib) of captives in Babylonia there was probably no priest at all except 
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Ezekiel himself. And accordingly we find in Ezek. i-xxxix no more 
than one reference and that in general terms to Jewish priests: in 
xxii 26 Jenova declares, ‘Her priests have done violence to my 
law, and have profaned mine holy things’, In Ezek. xl-xlviii which 
gives the programmes of the New Jerusalem and the restored Temple 
there are of course many references to priests and priesthood, but 
the best explanation of the ‘ priestlessness’ of Ezek. i-xxxix is that 
‘Ezekiel’s’ commission was executed far from Jerusalem and its temple. 

8. The fact that Ezekiel is intensely interested in the fate of Jeru- 
salem (as in Ezek. iv, v), and further that he expects his hearers to be 
similarly interested, is no proof that the prophet was prophesying in 
Jerusalem itself or in its immediate neighbourhood. As long as the 
temple stood and the city was not laid waste the hopes of the Jews, 
whether in Palestine or in any land of exile, must have centred in their 
sanctuary and in their Strong City. Before the beginning of the Exile 
they pointed up at the temple buildings in pride and confidence, and 
they said in the ears of Jeremiah, ‘ These buildings are the temple of 
Jenovan, the temple of Jenovan ...’ (Jer. vii 4). And the letter of 
Jeremiah addressed to the first band of exiles (Jer. xxix 1-7) should be 
enough to prove—if proof be necessary—that the hopes of the exiles 
among whom Ezekiel lived still harked back to Jerusalem. The fate of 
Jerusalem and of the temple was of keenest interest to them. If Ezekiel 
wished to gain their ear, he was bound to touch upon the fate of the City 
from which they were separated and to which they longed to return. 

And so Ezekiel took a tile (a mud brick) and scratched upon it the 
outline of a city, and declared to the onlookers that the city was 
Jerusalem (Ezek. iv 1). ‘The city itself was far off, the prophet could 
not point to it, so this poor presentment on a Babylonian brick must 
serve as Ezekiel’s picture to illustrate his discourse. 

Professor Torrey has surely taken up an indefensible historical 
position. He opposes his own estimate of probabilities to an amount 
of documentary evidence which should be too strong for him. The 
existence in Babylonia of a Go/ah consisting of a group or a number of 
groups of Jewish exiles who retained through the troubles of the sixth 
century n.c. their attachment to Jerusalem and the Temple mount is 
attested not only in the ‘ present book’ of Ezekiel, but also in Jeremiah, 
in Deutero-Isaiah, and in Zechariah i-viii, Professor Torrey supports 
one denial by another, for he has already denied the date assigned by 
most scholars to Isa. xl-xlviii. I do not think that he will find many 
to agree with him in his denial of the existence of the Gola and of the 
Ministry of Ezekiel in Babylonia in the sixth century B.c, 

W. Emery Barnes. 
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PS. It should be noted that in Ezek. i 2 the dating of the beginning 
of the prophet’s ministry by ‘the fifth year of king Jehoiachin’ 
captivity ’ tells for the early date of Ezekiel’s book. The same method 
of dating tells for the early date of the fragment with which the book of 
Kings closes, ‘In the seven and thirtieth year of the captivity of 
Jehoiachin king of Judah’: 2 Kings xxv 27. W. E. B. 


PROLEGOMENA TO A GRAMMAR OF THE POST. 
PTOLEMAIC PAPYRI 


Tue value of the papyri as evidence for the history of colloquial 
Greek has long been recognized by scholars. Yet up till the present 
the only systematic Grammar attempted has been the monumental bu 
incomplete work of Mayser' on the Ptolemaic papyri. The papyri of 
the post-Christian era, perhaps the most fascinating and profitable 
period from the philological point of view, have not yet been syste 
matically sifted. The present writer has been engaged for some years 
past on a grammar of the vulgar papyri of the first four centuries 4.0. 
In the progress of the work several principles which must be followed 
in appraising the value of the evidence have made themselves increasingly 
clear. Some are applicable to all written documents, others arise out 
of the unreliability of Greek written tradition, because the Greeks wrote 
not as they spoke but according to the rules of their Atticist masters. 

In writing the history of any language the object of our interest and 
study is language in its normal aspect of articulate sound, so that it is 
methodologically important to distinguish between written and spoken 
language. Now one peculiarity of writing calls especially for caution 
in the use of documents as evidence for the history of a language. 
A variation of spelling does not necessarily always denote a change ol 
speech. The neglect of this consideration has been responsible for 
much wasted labour. The papyri often confuse « and y. We have to 
conclude from this that the sounds originally represented by these 
letters were now identical in the spoken language, since symbols cannot 
be interchanged unless they have the same value. This confusion is 
attested from the third century u.c. onwards (Mayser, p. 74 ff, Msths- 
Schw., p. 47 ff, Nachmanson, p. 42). Now in view of this it is quite 
pointless to collect examples, for instance, of the perfects ré6yxa and 
réGaxa and to set up statistics for relative frequency. If both forms 
were pronounced alike, the variation of spelling is of no interest to the 
student of the living language, any more than such modern spellings a 
‘whight’ or ‘lite’ are worthy of serious attention from the historian o! 


* For all references and abbreviations see the list at the end of this article. 
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the English language. Nevertheless, we find paragraphs devoted to this 
point in all the German monographs (Mayser, p. 370, Msths-Schw., 189, 
Nachmanson, p. 159, &c.). A few further examples may serve to 
illustrate this point. 

In later Greek aorist and perfect were increasingly confused both in 
form and in function, e.g. 

eipnxav, BGU 595, 13 C1. 
éreAnbvbav, Ox gor, 13 C 4. 
éxrpdOacr, BGU 275, 5 C 3, &e., &e. 

I was once inclined to see further examples of this confusion in the 
forms eeeAOdra, BM 1384, 36, mapadaBora, BGU 151, 4. But they 
are, of course, merely due to the loss of -»- before a consonant, a 
frequent phenomenon in these documents (Mayser, p. 190). 

Again, in passages like the following: jay 88 done? ov (= dav 88 doxq 
vo), Ox 1678, 12, éav seems to be constructed with the indicative. 
Horn in his dissertation on the moods in the papyri’ remarks that 
doxet is intended for 80x. What does that mean? We know that the 
sounds represented by « and » respectively were once pronounced 
differently, but that at this time they were identical. The fact that one 
writer puts correctly Soxq and the other doxe has no significance what- 
soever for the living language. It means nothing more than that one 
person has been taught that the ancients put the subjunctive in one 
construction and the indicative in another. In the fourth century A.D. 
there was no distinction to be observed. There was but one sound 
symbol, doki. To analyse this one symbol into a hypothetical duality 
and to divide its functions into indicative and subjunctive is to be 
guilty of scholastic quibbling. ‘The distinction, valid in classical times, 
is devoid of significance for the fourth century a.p. ‘To collect examples 
for ééy with the indicative or «& with the subjunctive is im such cases 
quite otiose. They enable us to estimate the education of the writer 
They add nothing to our knowledge of the language. The only dis- 
tinction made in all persons except the third person plural at this time 
is the use of the particles ef or éay in future conditionals. 

A similar explanation is valid in the case of the alleged subjunctive 
dd in phrases like éav . . . Sei, which are often explained as vulgarisms. 
Phonetic developements and the corresponding confusion of orthography 
were responsible for such examples. ‘As is well known, the Greeks 
found difficulty in pronouncing a succession of vowels in which the 
second vowel commenced with a new expiration and they always 
ined to avoid such a combination’ (Meyer Griech. Gramm, p. 149, 
cf. Hatzidakis, p. 308). In later times, when the process of itacism 


"R.C, Horn, The Use of the Subjunctive and Optative Moods in the Non-Literary 
Papyri, Philadelphia 1926. 
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had begun and words like meiv, éoBiew, yous were pronounced piin, 
esthiin chéis, it was in full conformity with the tendencies of Gree 
vocalism that these forms should undergo a further contraction, so that 
they became weir, éoGciv, yois.' (Examples of these spellings are found 
in the papyri.) Similarly after the change of » to « the contraction of « 
to « was easy and natural, so that def most probably is merely a 
phonetic spelling for an earlier form d€y. ‘This is clinched by the 
occurrence of: 

xdy oe 57 Badiom, Soc. It. 95, 5- 

deiOn (= dey), Lips 28, 10 C 4. 

The phonetic confusion, however, of the aorist subjunctive and the 
future indicative systems in constructions like the following: éay dyAuwes, 
Ox 1757, 10 C2, etc. had a remarkable sequel in the morphological 
modifications of the verb. The future and aorist systems exert a mutual 
influence so that we find aorist stems used to form the future, e.g. 

cirooa, BGU II 597, 6 C2. 

éveyxeis, Ox 1760, 15, C 2. 

éveveyxotpev, Fay 64 C 2. 

év raxt (AOw, Lips 110, 17 C 4, &c., &c. 
Keeping this fact in mind we can arrive at a correct explanation of the 
remarkable form dyayjoa in xai rovs viots d-yaynoat Kai [atrpov pera ts 
ovpBiov airod, Genf 61, 14 C 4, where the editor comments : impérative 
de Vaorist barbare ijyaynodpyy. This would be indeed barbarous’ 
But there is no need to advance sa far from civilization. We have here 
in fact a second person singular of the future indicative middle used as 
a polite imperative, as frequently in these documents (e.g. Flor 227 1 16; 
Lips 40, II 9, &c., &c.). The same stem is found in the third person 
singular xatayayera, Amh I 29, 19 C3 (vid. also Rad. NT, 924, 
Helbing, p. 85), while the curious ending of the second person singular 
is another instance of the urge towards regularization which has pro 
duced the modern Greek conjugation dévopat, déverar, dévera. The 
earliest example is yapeioar Grenf 72, 7 C 2 B. C now read yapee yap - -- 
Others are yapiera, Ox 296 C 1, droOaveirar PGM 13 713 C 4, while 
payeoa and rieoa, of course, are well-known Septuagint examples (Helb- 
ing, p. 61). The form under discussion is therefore dyayeioa (« =») 
with this accentuation, not as Radermacher, loc. cit. dydyo, dyayes 
dydye. 

' A similar contraction is responsible for the dative form iwepwo:, which has 
far remained without an explanation, the editors printing it without accentuation 
in*Fay gs, 12 C2. In the nominative imep@ov when the iota subscriptum was no 
longer pronounced the two o-sounds were contracted to iwepav. This form 


coinciding with the third declension nouns like dywv, dyao, it was declined 
accordingly : bmep@or, with this accentuation. 
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A change of spelling, insignificant in itself, may obscure the real 
explanation of a form. The so-called ‘shortened’ infinitives in -e like 


ypawer, Strass 2, 35,8 C4; BGU 948, 7 C4. 
reper, BGU 948, Io. 
rojow, BM 297, 9 C 4. 


area case in point. The striking fact is that all these examples are 
jorist infinitives. Now the old infinitive ending -ca was an isolated 
phenomenon and has been replaced in modern Greek by the more 
frequent ending -vew, We know, however, that at this period the 
pronunciation of the diphthong a coincided with that of the vowel «. 
Of this spellings like aipé, aidvvaro, &c. are sufficient indication. Thus 
we may conclude that the term ‘shortened’ infinitive embodies a false 
explanation. These forms are in fact the intermediate stage between 
the -eu and the -vey endings, the ordinary aorist ending having actually 
been dengthened by the addition of an -v, ypawe being equivalent in 
actual speech to ypawar-v. 

So far our interpretation of spelling variation in these documents has 
been straightforward. The difficulty, however, becomes greater when 
we have to deal with changes which are opposed to the developement 
of pure Greek sounds. Such an instance is the Egyptian confusion 
of tenues, mediae and aspiratae, which is attributed to the influence of 
the native population (Thumb /e//en p. 138). Now when we come 
across a form like «ava, Mey 20, 24, it is not necessarily to be counted 
among the Ionicisms of the Koine, with which this editor classes it. In 
view of such spellings as drodédoxev (= drodédwxer), xareateiaw (= xare- 
chia), xerav, &c., &c., the author of the document could have written 
quite as well yrava or ydava without its having any linguistic significance. 
It has been objected (Salonius Zur Sprache der griechischen Papyrus- 
briefe, Leipzig 1928), that we must distinguish between the vulgarisms 
of uneducated foreigners and the pure language of the Greek settler, 
who was not affected by this confusion of the stops; so that if a form 
like x@ova occurs in a well-written papyrus in which no other instance 
of the above confusion is found, the form must be regarded as a true 
tepresentation of contemporary pronunciation. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the above example does not conform to these conditions, the 
papyrus containing numerous other vulgarisms: e.g. mé~oov, Copvya, 
ry (= rouiv), &c., so that in this case at any rate the Ionicism is by 
ho means established. But when we apply the above criterion even to 
the best written papyri we shall see that it is far from being a safe guide. 
Ox 1269, 30 C2 is a well-written papyrus, free from grammatical or 
orthographical mistakes. Yet we find the form «crava (1. 30) which was 
neither Ionic nor Attic, although in all other cases the aspirates are 
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correctly written, e.g. évdpyw, perpAaxéros, xadxois, yowpidwr, ke, 
Another example: in the papyrus BGU 1564, C 2 the script is chane. 
terized by the editors as ‘eine saubere, deutliche Kursiv’. It contains 
no orthographical errors apart from the common confusion of « and, 
while the syntax too is above reproach. Here we have all the marks 
of an educated scribe. Nevertheless, although the aspirates are written 
correctly in every other instance (xpydturov, tpoxpeiay, ryyéww), this 
document presents the barbarism yOavos. It is obvious that the 
criterion proposed by Salonius will not help us. All the conditions 
demanded by him are satisfied and yet we find a form which never 
existed. How are these facts to be explained? The solution js, 
I believe, to be found in the relation between traditional spelling and 
later pronunciation. In the early stages of writing orthography is 
adjusted as nearly as possible to pronunciation. Each symbol has a 
definite value and no other. If in the course of time, however, sounds 
that were originally different come to be pronounced alike it means 
that two symbols originally of different value are now interchangeable. 
If an uneducated person writes ‘ docter’, ‘lite’, &c., we have no cause to 
suppose that such a spelling represents a difference of pronunciation. 
If an educated man, of course, writes more ‘ correctly’, it merely means 
that he has learned the traditional orthography. But even his memory 
is not perfect. ‘There are always difficult words which even the mos 
highly educated person finds it hard to learn. In the exercises of the 
most advanced students the author has repeatedly noticed such mistakes 
as ‘ deceipt’, ‘ seige’, ‘ sieze’, ‘ seperate’, which betray the current pro- 
nunciation. It will now be clear that «ava is not ‘ ein deutlicher Bewes 
fir das Eindringen ionischer Elemente in die Agyptische Koine’ as 
Dieterich and others allege (vid. also Thumb //e//en 71). A final example 
to illustrate this principle: in BGU 666, 27 we find the following phrase 
otk éreAciowpa taperpéow pyteneiav. ‘Thiscould not be adduced as a 
instance of the replacement of the dative by the accusative, since we 
find the correct rapevpéoe in innumerable other cases. ‘The reason for 
the above form is to be found in the fact that final -v was weakly or not 
at all pronounced in later Greek (Mays. 191, Hatz. rr, &c.). Thus tt 
was often inserted in words where it had no justification. Examples 
are frequent from the third century B.C. onwards, e.g. pi) yéevyTae dpedea, 
BGU 453, 7. We might compare Latin ‘thensaurus’ and the English 
* deceipt’ for similar phenomena. 

Thus we see that in the interpretation of these documents we have 
to distinguish between the traditional spelling and the later pronunci 
tion. ‘The remarks of ‘Thumb in the preface to his grammar of the 
modern Greek vernacular might well be applied with some reservation 
to the language of the papyri: ‘.. . es ist ein verwirrungsstiftender 
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Anachronismus in einer neugriechischen Grammatik, z. B. tiber die 
langen und kurzen Vokale «, o und y, » tiber die Diphthonge a, 
ou, a... Regeln zu geben, die in der modernen Sprache gar keinen 
Sinn haben, sondern nur in der Schrift ein dusserliches Dasein fristen.’ 
In view of this it will be considered unnecessary, for instance, to count 
the nouns in -wv, -wvos and to compare them with those in -wy, -ovos. 
Nor will the variation of forms like jpydcaro, cipyaoaro be endowed 
with any significance. L. R. PALMER. 
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THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF ACTS i 1- 


Tue opinion has been gaining ground that the text of the Greck 
MSS in the first few verses of Acts is corrupt, and that a nearer approach 
may be made to the original Greek by conjectural reconstruction from 
ancient versions, especially the Old Latin. Professor A. C. Clark—o 
mention first the latest editor of the text of Acts—prints a conjectunl 
Greek text which differs considerably from the text of all the Greek MSS, 
and which is, in fact, a retranslation from the Old Latin. The late Pro. 
fessor Ropes, whose general position with regard to the textual criticism 
of Acts is directly opposite to that of Professor Clark, has yet in this case 
argued at length for the view that the original is to be found embedded 
in the Old Latin Version. Professor Burkitt appears to accept Ropess 
position.’ On the other hand, in the last two volumes of Zhe Beginnings 
of Christianity, recently published, Professor Lake, with Professor Cad- 
bury, definitely abandons Ropes’s reconstruction, and advocates a retum 
to the text of the Greek MSS, though with one important reservation. 

In this paper I shall examine the evidence afresh, and, while accepting 
a large part of the argument recently put forward by Lake in criticism 
of Ropes, I shall urge that the remaining reservation which Lake main- 
tains should be withdrawn, and that we should stand by the text of the 
manuscripts entire. 

With the single exception of Codex Besae, all the extant ancient 
Greek MSS agree in the text which they give of the first two verses 0 


Acts. Westcott and Hort accept this text—which is also the “she 
receptus —without question. It is as follows :— 


Tov piv mparov AGyov éromodpuny wep wdvrwv, & Geddure, ov pyar 
Inaots rouiv re cai diddoxew dype Hs fpdpas évreAdpevos trois drootohos 
bea rvevparos dyiov obs éfed€Lato dveArjphOn. 


The only doubtful point is whether the article should be prefixed to 


‘Inaois with the majority of the manuscripts or omitted with B (sup 
ported by D). 


Codex Besae differs in two respects: (1) after égeAégaro are added the 
words Kai éxéAevore Kyptocey To ebayyéAuov ; (2) dveArjppby follows dypt ts 
}<pas instead of closing the sentence. The same text as that of Codex 
Besae is attested by Thomas of Harkel for the Greek MS which he 
collated at the Enaton Monastery, except that in this manuscript ha 
mvevpatos dyiov probably followed égeAdgaro. The additional sentence 


' Encyclopaedia Brit. 14th ed. vol. iii p. 521. 
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cal &éAevore Kyptooew 7d ebayyéuov is very similar in its general charac- 
ter to many other ‘ Western’ expansions of the text, and, here as else- 
where, the interpolator has seriously disturbed the balance of the sen- 
tence. It is not clear how the text of D should be translated. Should 
we co-ordinate xai éxéAevore with dveArjppOy ? In that case the sequence 
is very awkward. Perhaps then xai éxéAcuoe is better taken as co-ordinate 
with &eA¢garo, in which case it might look back to the original charge 
to the Twelve recorded in the Gospel. But more probably the interpola- 
tor reflects vaguely that the Apostles were not only ‘chosen’ but also 
‘commissioned to preach the Gospel’, and thinks that a further clause 
will round off the sentence. If the original ‘Western’ editor was 
operating upon the text as we read it in all other Greek manuscripts, it 
was an almost inevitable consequence of his addition that he should 
transpose dveAjppOy to follow dype js jyépas. Even with the B text 
the isolated position of dveAypoéy after éfeAégaro is not good and, if the 
sentence is further weighted with the ‘Western’ addition, dveAjpdOy is 
necessarily thrown back. 

Corssen' justly points out that the D text is doubly unsatisfactory : 
(1) the additional sentence is materially wrong when jjs juépas dveAjppOy 
has been already given as the conclusion of the Gospel, and (2) it is 
formally wrong after évreAduevos. He thinks that this is one of the 
cases in which the D text represents the ‘Western’ text contaminated 
by the text of the great Uncials and that the original ‘ Western’ text is to 
be recovered from the Old Latin. Corssen’s view, which in essentials 
has been adopted by Ropes, will be considered in connexion with the Old 
Latin. In the meantime I should like to enter a caveat against setting 
too high standards for the original ‘Western’ text. If the ‘ Western’ 
recension is itself a corruption, inconsistencies which were tolerable to 
the scribe of D may have been tolerable to the first offender. As I have 
already pointed out, the D text in these verses may be easily explained 
as a direct corruption of the text given in the other Greek MSS. 

The variant readings of the Old Latin texts in these verses present 
4 complicated problem which it is not necessary to discuss here in 
detail, It appears to be agreed that the fundamental explanation of 
these variants within the Latin Versions is to be found in the influence 
of the B 8 type of text upon an early Old Latin text which is represented 
for us in these verses by direct lengthy quotations in Augustine ¢. Felt- 
cm, and ¢. Epist. Fundamenti. We may confine ourselves to this 
‘African’ Old Latin. 

Since this Old Latin Version contains a further variant peculiar to 
itself in 2. 4 which appears to be connected with the variants in the first 


* Der cyprianische Text der Acta Afostolorum (1892) pp. 18 f. 
VOL. XXXV. N 
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two verses, it will be convenient to have the text of all the first fix 
verses before us ':— 


*Primum quidem sermonem feci de omnibus, o Theophile, que 
coepit Jesus facere et docere *in die quo apostolos elegit per spiritum 
sanctum et praecepit praedicare evangelium, * quibus praebuit se vivun 
post passionem in multis argumentis dierum visus eis dies quadraginta ¢ 
docens de regno dei, * et quomodo conversatus est cum illis, et praecepit 
eis ne discederent ab Hierosolymis, sed sustinerent pollicitationem 
Patris quam audistis, inquit, ex ore meo; *quoniam Johannes quidem 
baptizavit aqua, vos autem spiritu sancto incipietis baptizari, quem ¢ 
accepturi estis non post multos istos dies usque ad pentecosten. 

It will be seen that the Old Latin Version gives the additional claue 
cai éxéAevoe kypiooey To ebayyéAvov, and that it shews other differences 
as well, most of which are peculiar to itself: (1) in v. 2 instead of 
a translation of dyp: js jépas, it reads ‘in die quo’, ‘on the day on 
which’ ; (2) in the same verse it omits évre:Adpevos, dveArpoy, and the 
relative pronoun ois ; (3) in v. 4 it prefixes the word ‘ quomodo’ to the 
translation of ovvadiLopevos pet’ aitav mapryyyere. 

These peculiarities go together, and the general result is that in th 
African Old Latin the whole of vv. 1-5 purport to give a direct state 
ment of the content of the Gospel. Instead of mentioning a ferminw 
ad quem for the scope of the zparos Adyos, this version makes the author 
say that his first book related what Jesus began to do and teach on the 
day when he chose and charged the Apostles, to whom, after his death, 
he revealed himself, &c.; and 4ow he consorted with them and bade 
them not to depart from Jerusalem, &c. 

Ropes follows Corssen in regarding this Old Latin rather than Ds 
the true representative of the original ‘Western’ text, and, contrary to 
his usual preference of the text of the great Uncials, he thinks that this 
text stands nearer to the original than BN. He does not accept s 
original the Western addition (common to D and lat. vt.) «ai éxéAer 
Kypvovew To ebayyéuov, supposing this to be a ‘ Western’ substitute for 
the original évreAduevos, and he is more than doubtful about the ‘quo 
modo’ but he conjectures an original év jépa Ff for dxpe is ijpepas and 
proposes to omit ots and dveAyjpdOy. It is right to emphasize that this 
is a conjectural combination of readings attested as a whole by 
extant manuscript or version. 

For one of these Latin peculiarities, the omission of dveAyjudby, Ropes 
claims the support of the Old Syriac. Unfortunately we have no text 


' I give the text as quoted in Augustine c. Felicem i 4 and follow Ropes’ Begm 


mings vol. iii pp. 3f. 1 do not give the insignificant variations found in Ep. 
Fundamenti 9 and de Cons, evy. iv 8. 
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and no direct quotation of the Old Syriac for these verses and we are 
dependent upon somewhat doubtful inference from the recently recovered 
commentary of Ephrem on Acts. I do not think it can be certainly 
inferred from the text of Ephrem (Latin trans. Ropes p. 384) that he 
did not read such a text as we have in Codex Bezae. It is true that 
Ephrem says that the end of the Gospel was the charge to the Apostles, 
but he also says that this charge was given in Galilee, and that the 
beginning of the Gospel was the preaching of John. This shews that 
he is not confining himself to what is said in Acts, but interpreting it 
by the actual contents of Luke and other Gospels. The words ‘ jussit 
apostolos in Galilaea annuntiare evangelium’ certainly look like 
a reminiscence of the Western addition in Acts i 2, but it does not 
appear certain that Ephrem had no equivalent for dveAjpudOy after dxpe 
js jpepas. Even if Ropes’s negative inference with regard to dveAnppOy 
were more certain than I think it is, it would still remain true that syr. vt. 
does not support the Old Latin text as a whole, for Ephrem makes it 
probable that syr. vt. gave an equivalent for dyp: is jépas, and certain 
that it did so for ots. 

In the first excursus of Beginnings vol. v Lake expresses his dissent 
from his colleague’s reconstruction of the text of these verses and sup- 
ports it with these weighty arguments: éeAégaro can refer only to Luke 
vi 13. and the Gospel cannot be said either to have begun or to have 
ended at that point. Therefore ovs is to be retained. Further, since in 
the preface to a second book the important point to make is the con- 
clusion which had been reached in the first, dp: is also to be retained. 
That these conclusions are right seems to be finally proved by another 
consideration to which the authors of Beginnings do not refer. In the 
note on Acts i 2 in the commentary Cadbury and Lake observe that if 
ois and dveAxnudOy be omitted, évretAduevos é&eAdfaro must be translated 
‘chose and commanded’. Certainly this seems necessary to make sense. 
Equally certainly the Greek cannot carry that meaning. ‘The aorist 
participle followed by a principal verb usually expresses action ante- 
cedent to the action of the main verb. It may also express coincident 
action, @.g. exevoas xaréBn ‘he came down in a hurry’; droxpbeis elrev 
‘he answered and said’. A true aorist cannot express action sub- 
sequent to that of the main verb. I have not forgotten the abnormal 
cases to which Mr Chambers and Dr Howard have called attention’ in 
which an aorist participle is occasionally used in late Greek as an 
altemative to a future participle to express purpose. Probably we 
should regard these, as Mayser regards the similar interchange of aorist 
and future infin.,? as originating in a confusion of forms, rather than 

' J.T.S, xxiv (1922-1923) pp. 183 ff., 403 ff. 
* Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemderseit ii 1 p. 219 
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in the sphere of syntax. Anyhow they present no analogy to what js 
here proposed, for in Acts i 2 the meaning is not final. éredduons 
ééeAéaro must mean ‘having commanded them, he chose them’. And 
that is not sense. 

Prof. A. C. Clark escapes this difficulty since, unlike Ropes, he adopts 
the Old Latin text entire—except the ‘quomodo’ in 2. 4. That isto 
say he drops évreAdpevos and treats xai éxéAevoey Kypioven 70 ebay 
as original. This leaves a good Greek sentence and it is in keeping 
with Prof. Clark’s theory that the Western text with its additions 
represents the original, but it is not likely to commend itself unless the 
reader is already disposed to look favourably on Prof. Clark’s theory as 
a whole. Canon Streeter, who goes far in accepting Clark’s preference 
for the ‘Western’ (or Z) text in Acts, has yet expressed the opinion 
that certain classes of longer readings in Clark’s Z text should be 
regarded as interpolations. If once this concession is allowed, we 
sacrifice the initial presumption on which Clark’s text is based, viz. that 
the longer ‘ Western’ (or Z) text is, as a whole, original. We mus 
consider in each case whether the longer Z reading is best accounted 
for by supposing interpolation by the Z scribe, or omission by the 
I scribe. I think there would be wide agreement that in this case 
is, on the face of it, more probable that a scribe inserted than that 
a scribe omitted xai éxéAcuoe xnpioceiv 70 ebayyeduov. 

If, with Ropes and the majority of critics, we reject Kai éxéAcure «rh. 
as a typical ‘ Western’ interpolation, and retain évreAdpevos, we mus 
have a verb in the indicative expressing some subsequent action or state 
dveAjppOy meets the case exactly. Lake, however, thinks that Ropes 
is right in rejecting dveAypopOy, and accepts Ropes’s view that the omission 
of dveAxjpoy in the Old Latin of Acts is to be connected with the 
omission (by & D lat. vt., syr. sin.) of cai dvedépero eis rov ob pavov in Luke 
xxiv 51. He meets the grammatical difficulty by making a long paren 
thesis from da rveipatos dyiov to cvvadLopevos, removing the heavy 
stop before «ai cwadr{éuevos, and construing mapryyyeAe (0. 4) as the 
principal verb in the clause governed by dxpt is Huepas. Prof. Lake 
admits that ‘this makes a very bad sentence’ (vol. v, p. 2): Three 
objections may be pointed out: (1) the long parenthesis, thoug) 
grammatically possible, is stylistically intolerable ; (2) évreAdperos . 
rapyyyeAew is badly redundant ; (3) whereas on the usual punctuation 
owaddépevos runs happily with wapyyyeAe, it makes a weak third t 
érravopevos aitois and Adyww ta wepi THs BaciAcias Toi Goi." Lake 

* In Additional Note 1 (vol. v p. 2) Lake refers to Euseb. Supplementa Quacste 
num ad Marinum xi, where in a paraphrase of Acts i 3 ff. Eusebius links together 


dwravépevos aireis and ovvavar(iuevos, and suggests that Eusebius may have construc’ 
Acts i 2-4 as he proposes, and therefore, by inference, may have omitted dvanyy™ 
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would, I imagine, agree that if dveAxjppOy can be defended on other 
grounds its retention eases the stylistic problem. 
" Behind the literary and textual problems of these verses there lies 
a certain inconsequence of thought which, unless we accept Loisy’s 
theory that the original Ad Theophilum has been subjected to drastic 
alteration, or Clark’s theory that Luke and Acts were written by different 
men, must be traced back to the writer himself. Here, as so often in 
the Lucan writings, a smooth surface covers real incongruity. The 
author of Acts begins with part of a Preface, composed in the accepted 
manner, which resumes the contents of the preceding volume. This 
leads us to expect that he will take up the thread where he has dropped 
it. But instead of this, what he does is to give us a new version of the 
last scene between Jesus and the disciples. I am in full agreement 
with the view expressed by Lake in his admirable note on the Ascension ' 
that, although the sentence xai dvepépero cis tov obpavoy (Luke xxiv 51) 
should probably not be accepted as original, it gives a true indication 
of the evangelist’s meaning. He intends us to understand that Jesus 
has now finally departed. Acts i repeats the essential content of the 
charge in Luke xxiv, and the whole narrative of the Ascension in Acts 
must be regarded as a new version of the scene which closes the Gospel. 
This overlapping of Gospel and Acts inevitably dislocates a preface 
which presupposes continuity of narrative. Luke covers up the seam 
by introducing a relative clause after dveAxjpdOn, which enables him to 
return to the last appearance. Ropes’s defence of the Old Latin text 
on the ground that it avoids a premature reference to the dvdAnpyis 
before the narrative of the last appearance’ is based upon a true per- 
ception of the difficulty, but he does not recognize that the difficulty is 
inherent in Gospel and Acts, apart from the particular word dveAypoOy. 
The omission of dveAxjpp6y still leaves the relation of Luke xxiv and 
Actsian unsolved problem. Since the slenderly supported omission 
of dveAnpOy creates a number of other difficulties to which no satisfac- 
tory answer is forthcoming, the word should be retained with all the 
Greek MSS. 

dveAjupOy is a natural word for the author to use of the end of the 
Gospel. In Luke ix 51 he had already used the corresponding noun 
to indicate the conclusion to which his narrative was to lead: ‘It came 


I think that this suggestion (tentatively put forward) carries very little weight, and 
does not warrant the term ‘The Eusebian Text’ used in the Commentary on Acts 
lit (vol. iv p. 3). As Lake warns us in the Additional Note, Eusebius is para- 
phrasing not quoting. We may observe that in the Greek of Acts drravémevos and 
owalv)Ac(opevos are not consecutive, and I do not consider that we can build any- 
thing on their collocation in Eusebius’s paraphrase. 

' op.cit. v p. 21. 2 op. cit. iii p. 260, 
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to pass when the days of his dvaAnpyes were fulfilled.’ This is in har. 
mony with the description of the scope of the Gospel in Acts i 2: ‘unti 
the day, when, after charging his apostles . . . he was taken up. 

In conclusion we may observe that the overlapping of Luke and Acts 
with the resulting incongruity probably affords the true explanation of 
the chief Old Latin variants in Acts i 1-4. The translator was wp. 
doubtedly working upon a ‘ Western’ Greek MS. But it is not necessary 
to assume that he derived all his peculiarities from his original. He 
was quite capable of introducing improvements of his own. ‘The 
rendering into Latin’, says Ropes of the ‘ African’ Old Latin fragments 
of Acts in the Fleury palimpsest, ‘is often very free, although the Greek 
text followed can usually be discerned.’’ ‘The impression which [the 
Fleury palimpsest] makes’, echoes Professor Clark, ‘is that of a free 
translation with a tendency to explanation or periphrasis.’* A later 
passage in this same chapter of Acts affords a good example of the 
translator’s interest in harmonization: in order to reconcile the account 
of Judas’s death in Acts with that in Matthew, he inserts into his transla- 
tion at v. 18 the words ‘ collum sibi alligavit’*—at any rate, it is plausible 
to conjecture that the insertion, which is not known in Greek texts, was 
hisown doing. A similar harmonizing tendency may well have influenced 
him here. In any case, the ‘ African’ Old Latin is a very insecure base 
from which to work back to the authentic Greek, and it is hazardous to 
follow it in the teeth of a consensus of the Greek MSS. 


J. M. Creep. 


MANICHAICA 


IN a recent number of the JouRNAL (xxxiv 266) I gave a short account 
of the very important find of Manichaean documents in Egypt. It willbe 
many years before that find is fully deciphered and expounded. Mean 
while several important works on Mani and his religion have appeared, 
which demand notice here. The English reader will find a full dis 
cussion of what has been hitherto known in Professor Williams Jackson's 
Researches in Manichaeism.' But the most part of what has been written 
is in German monographs and papers. A knowledge of German is 
happily, possessed by many Englishmen, but for a proper appreciation 
of these monographs much more is required. Dr Schmidt's great find 
was of course in Coptic. But the paper, or rather monograph, called 
Manichdische Dogmatik aus Chinesischen und Iranischen Texten, 

* Beginnings vol. iii p. evii. 

® Acts of the Apostles p. 248. ® Cf. Beginnings v p. 26. 


* Researches in Manichaeism by A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1932. 
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Waldschmidt and Lentz, issued this year by the Berlin Academy, asks 
far more.’ It is an edition, with translation and full commentary, of an 
invocation or hymn from the great Chinese Manichaean Roll in the 
British Museum (B.M., Nr.S 2659). This occupies pp. 8-68. On 
pp. 68-108 are the corresponding Iranian texts in the Berlin Collection 
from Turfan together with a commentary. These texts are in Soghdian, 
North Iranian, and South-west Iranian; they are mostly fragmentary. 
but in themselves are a whole stage nearer the originals than the Chinese, 
which, as is the case of all translations into Chinese, are curiously allusive 
and paraphrastic, but being complete the Chinese text helps to give the 
general sense of the Iranian fragments. On p. 126 Drs Waldschmidt 
and Lentz promise us a further more systematic work on these texts and 
those published in their former work called Zhe Place of Jesus in 
Manichaeism (1926, same publishers), but they rightly felt that they had 
first to publish the documents, with translations and the necessary 
explanations, before going on to attempt to follow the developement of 
Manichaean thought. 

Another very important work is Dr Henning’s publication of the late 
Professor F. C. Andreas’s papers called Mitteliranische Manichaica aus 
Chinesisch- Turkestan i, ii (Berlin, 1932-3, same publishers: price 5 R. 
Marks and 5.50 R. Marks). ‘The Turkish texts from Turfan are being 
cared for by Professors W. Bang and A. von Gabain (1929-31, same 
publishers). In all these publications we meet with a difficulty that goes 
beyond the extreme variety of different languages—the use by the 
Manichees of Buddhistic and Chinese phraseology to express their own 
peculiar mythology and ideas (Bang, 1930, p. 1 ff). Mani was Syriac- 
speaking by race and he understood the Persian of the Sasanian court. 
His works were translated into various Iranian dialects, from these into 
Turkish, from Turkish into Chinese. At each translation something of 
current phraseology borrowed from pre-Manichaean religions comes in 
and helps to conceal Mani’s real thought. 

Is there any real question of interest with which these almost 
over-learned works deal, which concerns students of Christian anti- 
quity? The answer to this may be found in a short paper written by 
Dr Walter Henning on the Birth and Commission of the Manichaean 
Primal Man, published in the Nachrichten of the Gottingen Scientific 
Society (Phil.-Hist. K1., 1933, pp. 306-318), price one mark. No one 
can read this and not feel that the vital question about Manichaeanism 
is ‘What think ye of Christ ?’, or rather (as the Manichees would cer- 
tainly have framed it) ‘how do the Manichees regard Jesus?’ 

* Manichdische Dogmatik ... von Dr Ernst Waldschmidt und Dr Wolfgang Lentz 


Sonderausgabe aus den Sitzungsberichten der Preussischen Akad d, Wissen- 
schaften, Phil.-Hist, K1., 1933, xiii), Berlin 1933. Price, 10 R. Marks. 
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There was a time, not so very long ago, when to describe the religion 
of Mani as a form of Christianity seemed antiquated, the result of 
Church writers confusing the form of Manichaeism current in the 
Christian West with the true ideas of Mani. But the main result of 
the wonderful finds at Turfan and elsewhere has been to confirm the 
presentation of Augustine, and to exhibit the religion of Mani as some. 
thing heretical indeed, judged by Catholic standards, but nevertheles 
essentially a form of Christianity. Central to it is the worship of ‘ Jesus’ 
Without Jesus, no Manichaean religion. This was the main conclusion 
that seemed to be indicated by the work of Waldschmidt and Lent, 
Die Stellung Jesu im Manichiismus, referred to above. 1 may mention 
that it was the main conclusion of my own little book, Zhe Religion of 
the Manichees, published in 1925. Ur Henning is concerned to expound 
a certain Hymn (M 10), published by Waldschmidt and Lentz, and 
also by Reitzenstein (Mandiisches Buch &c., 1919, p. 46f) from 
a translation made by F. C. Andreas. Dr Henning wishes to shew tha 
it refers to the evocation of the Primal Man, and not to Jesus or (as 
Reitzenstein and Andreas supposed) to the birth of Mani. I venture 
to think that he has made out his case, but his conclusions have to be 
accepted with one or two precautions by the ordinary Christian student. 

The Manichaean Religion regarded the visible universe as composed 


of dark and evil matter made more or less bright and beautiful by the 
scattered particles of light imprisoned in it. Everything, not merely 
man, consists of body and soul. The ‘soul’ longs to be free from the 
‘body’, and redemption consists in the machinery for separating them 
and so bringing this world as we know it to an end. ‘This world, sad 
the Manichees, is both good and bad mixed together; there is pain and 
evil in it, because the good wishes to get away from the bad, and the 


bad wishes to retain it. In the End, in the happy consummation, 


the good will all be gathered together in the region of the good and the 
bad will be gathered together in the region of the bad : there will be no 
more pain and evil, because everything will be eternally in a place 
appropriate to its nature. 

As things are, what matters is (1) the desire of the ‘soul’ to be free 
from the dark ‘ body’, and (2) the whole drama of the means, the oixo 
vopia, the divine dispensation, by which the soul is freed. 

This, says Dr Henning, is the theme of the Hymns called by the 
Iranian Manichees ‘ Hymns of the Living Ego’ (Grévstvandyiy Bashah). 
The ‘ Living Ego’ is what would be in Syriac nfesh hayyd (1 Cor. xv 45), 
a living soul. ‘The living soul, whether in man, or in animals, or trees, 
is a fragment of the Light, and according to the Manichees came orig: 
nally from the armament of the Primal Man that was devoured by the 

See Polotsky, Mani-Fund 71. 
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invaders from the realms of the Dark. Consequently, any single Hymn 
of the Living Ego may be occupied with any part of the great Manichee 
Drama of Salvation, just as any Christian Hymn may have for its special 
theme the Fall, the Coming of Christ, the Cross, the Final Judgement. 
In the special case of Mio Dr Henning makes it very probable that 
the special subject commemorated is the evocation of the Primal Man 
and his preparation for opposing the Dark invasion. Possibly, of course, 
it may have been one of a series, commemorating the whole Epic of 
salvation act by act.’ 

To come now to the Manichaean idea of Jesus. Clearly it is different 
from the Catholic idea of Jesus. It is also different from the mcdern, 
critical, picture of the Prophet from Nazareth, which modern critics 
believe lies behind the reports of Mark and Matthew and Luke. But 
apart from that Figure the Manichaean ‘ Jesus’ never would have existed. 
‘ Jesus who appeared in Judaea’—to use Mani’s own phrase—was some- 
thing that Mani took over and did not invent. The Jesus of Mani is 
very different from the Jesus of the Gospels. It is different as a varia- 
tion by Beethoven differs from the original air. But the variation is 
inspired by the air, and similarly the Manichaean Jesus is inspired by 
the Gospel story. Was the Cross a victory or a defeat? The answer 
must be, both. The Manichaean myth of the Primal Man differs from 
the story of ‘ Jesus who appeared in Judaea’, but it has analogies with 
it~all the more because both are schemes of Salvation, designed by 
the Light to overcome the ruin wrought by the Dark. Both of them, 
again, differ from the fruit hanging on every bough, destined to be 
crushed by the teeth of man and beast, but giving life to its destroyers ; 
yet it can be viewed as a kind of analogy to them, and therefore Faustus 
the Manichaean in a well-known passage called it fatidilis Jesus, utta ac 
Salus hominum. 

When we keep this way of viewing ‘Jesus’ in mind we can see that 
Dr Henning’s explanation of this Hymn and that of Waldschmidt and 
Lentz, who regard all Hymns of the Living Ego as directed to ‘ Jesus’, 
are really not far apart. The soul of the individual Manichee, ‘ Jesus 
who appeared in Judaea’, the Primal Man (often called by Iranian and 
Turkish Manichees ‘Ormuzd ’) are all essentially one, parts or arma- 
ments of the perfect Man, which will ultimately be united in the realm of 
Light, as indeed St Paul said (Eph. iv 13). And therefore Mani felt 
me called in his letters to begin, like Paul, ‘ Mani apostle of Jesus 
Christ’, 


' After stanza B—the Hymn is alphabetical—Dr Henning cuts out an ejaculation 
‘Praise to thee, Living Ego, holy, holy, God, Lord Mani!’ Is it not possible that 
this is a refrain, genuine as such, but no more part of the grammatical structure than 
saeculorum saeculis in the well-known adaptation of Prudentius (Eng. H. 613)? 
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Professor Peterson, now of Miinich, then of Bonn, when reviewing 
Waldschmidt and Lentz on ‘the Place of Jesus in Manichaeism’, ws 
inclined to complain that they had not made this Place clear, No, 
indeed! But that is because ‘ Jesus who appeared in Judaea’ is a real 
historical Figure, something ‘ given’ and concrete. The ‘ Primal Man 
of Manichaeism is, of course, something evoked by Mani, a stage in 
the Plan of Salvation. Nevertheless, there is a sort of analogy between 
the tale of the Primal Man, evoked to conquer the powers of Darkness 
but overcome by them, whose death nevertheless had as its result the 
eventual defeat of the invading powers, and the career of Jesus who 
was sent from on high but was rejected and was believed to have been 
killed, but through His death salvation came to believing souls. Itis 
all part of the drama of the ‘ Living Ego’. 

The chief reason I have in writing this Review is to bring the work 
of Waldschmidt and Lentz, of Henning, of Bang, and also that oi 
H. Schiider,' before the readers of the JouRNAL, but I also hope that 
it may induce some young theological student to study the Manichaean 
Religion, now so strangely rediscovered, and not leave it all to foreign 
scholars. F, C, Burkitt. 


A NOTE ON 3%, 


In reading the excellent article on the root 310 in Brown-Driver-Briggs 
Lexicon, we find that it bears a large variety of meanings, such as 
‘pleasant, fair, sweet, pleasing, fertile, fat, valuable, happy, pros 
perous, &c.’ 

Its Aramaic cognate N30, however, has one exceedingly common 
meaning lacking in the Hebrew lexicon, namely, ‘ good in quantity’, i. 
‘very much’. This meaning, which occurs on almost every page of the 
Talmud, is illustrated in Ber. gob x2 2d MwID ‘very bitter # 
heart’—Sanh. 41 b 73 nN NID ‘you have said much about it! 

Non-Semitic languages likewise illustrate the specific shade of * much’ 
as derived from ‘good’. The French ‘bien’ means ‘well’ but also 
‘much, very’. The German ‘ gut’ in such phrases as ‘so gut Schuld 
als er’, ‘as much to blame as he’, ‘gut krank’, ‘very ill’, are also 
cases in point, showing how ‘good’ developes the meaning of ‘much, 
greatly’. 

By predicating this meaning for the substantive 310 and for the 
adverb 35%) and by giving the Hiph‘il 20° the force of ‘become 

* Urform und Fortbildungen des Manichiischen Systems von H. H. Schader 


from the Bibliothek Warburg, vol. iv): see also the same writer’s critique of the 
Coptic finds in Gnomon for July, 1933. 
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many, increase’, several Biblical passages become clear and unforced. 
The full apparatus will be found in the standard commentaries. We 
shall here content ourselves with a brief comment and a translation of 
each verse where this meaning of 3'© is appropriate. 

Jer. xv 11 3nd (Qere FIN) NNW ND oN, 

Most modern scholars rightly accept the Kethibh as a derteatine from 
wv ‘be strong’, rather than the Qere which is a hybrid verb-and-noun 
form, based on NY with the elision of the Aleph. ‘WW is however 
intransitive in Aramaic. It is therefore assumed that in Hebrew, 
wine would be transitive and mean ‘I strengthen thee’, or, preferably, 
it is emended to }MWA. Yet the rendering, ‘I have strengthened 
thee for good’ is meaningless. On our assumption, ated would be 
similar to 3% (see below), and would mean ‘in abundance, greatly’. 
The verse is then to be rendered :— 

‘The Lord said, Verily, I will strengthen you greatly. Verily, I will 
cause the enemy to make supplication unto you in the hour of evil and 
the time of affliction.’ 

Micah i 12 Mitty nae sted adn vp, 

The opening phrase has occasioned great difficulty, it has been 
rendered ‘the inhabitant of Maroth waiteth for good ’, which derives the 
verb 79M from S*n= dmv « trust, wait’ (Targum, Rashi, Authorized Version, 
Ehrlich in his Hebrew Commentary, Jewish Version). Another view 
construes nbn as the masculine perfect Qal of nbn ‘to be ill’ in spite 
of the fact that N3¥* is feminine (Vulgate, Peshitta). Perhaps, however, 
these versions are tacitly reading nh instead of nbn, as does Ehrlich, 


who reads mod nbn ‘sick unto death’. Ibn Ezra and Kimhi derive 


the verb from 5 ‘tremble ’, but find great difficulty with 3ivd 
Obviously, the Massoretic text permits only the last interpretation. 


0) is no longer difficult, if we give it the meaning advanced in this 


paper, ‘much, greatly’. 21nd is very similar to 3% which means ‘in 
abundance, greatly’, as in Gen. xxx 30, xlviii 16, &c. [See Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, s.v. 39.| The verse is then to be rendered :—‘ For the inhabitant 
of Maroth trembles greatly ’. 
Hosea x 1 Mi3¥D 33'OR sed aia ninayed ayn Med 37. 
The parallelism of the verse attests our rendering of 250 as meaning 
‘much’. It is so interpreted by Vulgate, Rashi, and Ibn Ezra, and 
may be translated : 
As his fruit increased, 
He increased his altars, 
The more fertile was his land, 
The more abundant were his pi''1rs. 
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Jonah iv 4,9 : Mp Ib. * 

The ordinary rendering—‘ Dost thou well to be angry ?’ is inept and 
awkward. LXX, Targum, Revised Version Margin, and the Jewish 
Version render it correctly—* And the Lord said, Art thou very angry? 
to which Jonah answers in v 9 ‘I am very angry, even unto death’, 

Ropert Gorpis, 


AN ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPT AT UNION 
SEMINARY 


An Armenian manuscript of the gospels has been recently acquired 
by Union Theological Seminary in New York.’ Paper, do/orgir, undated 
(fourteenth century ?), two columns toa page. No word division. There 
are no miniatures, but marginal decorations enclose the lection number 
and the Ammonian sections are sometimes set off with red ink. Red 
ink is also occasionally used for capitals at the beginning of the sections 
The covers are boards with a leather casing lightly tooled in a geometne 
pattern and faced with flowered cloth. The tables of canons and the 
‘ Letter to Carpianus’ are missing. ‘There are colophons at the end ol 
Matthew and Mark asking prayers for the scribe Gregory and his relatives 
and another at the end of John asking prayers for Karapet, the book's 
latest restorer (norego?). 

The manuscript is in bad condition. It has lost a number of fol 
and the corners of others have been worn off and occasionally patched 
It has been carelessly rebound at some time and several folia have been 
misplaced. The remaining contents are as follows : 

ff. ra-2gb: Mt. ii 16-xiv 14 

ff. 30a-43b: Mt. xiv 27-xx 20 

ff. 44a-45b: Mt. xxi 1-xxi 28 

ff. 46a-s2b: Mt. xxi 42-xxiv 29 

ff. s3a-55b: Mt. xxiv 45-xxv 43 

ff. s6a-sgb: Mt. xxvi 13-71 

ff. 60a-63b: Mt. xxvii 12-xxviii 6 

f. 64a: Mt. xxviii 19-20, subscript and colophon 
f. 64b: blank 

ff. 65a-102 b: Mk. i g-xiv 8 

ff. 1o3a-104 b: Mk. xiv 34-62 

f. rosa-b: Mk. xv 1-15 

f. 106a-b: Mk. xv 46=-xvi 8, subscript and colophon 
f. 1o7a-b: Lk. i 9-23 


' My thanks are due to the librarian, Professor William W. Rockwell, for th 
use of the manuscript. 
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f. 1o8a-b: Lk. i 58-76 

ff. roga-110b: Lk. ii 10-39 

ff. rrra-126b: Lk. iii 2—vii 45 

ff. 137a-154b: Lk. viii 11-xvi 23 

ff. 155a-171 b: Lk. xvii 5—xxii 52 

ff. 172a-175 b: Lk. xxii 68-xxiv 1 

f. 176a-b: Lk. xxiv 16-29 

f.177a-b: Lk. xxiv 44-53 and subscript 

f. 178a-b: Jn. i 13-28 

ff. 179a-203b: Jn. i 43-vili 59 

ff. 204a-211 b: Jn. ix 16-xi 52 (ff. 209, 210 in wrong order) 
quired ff. 212a-233b: Jn. xii 8—-xx 1 
dated f.234a-b: Jn. xx 23-xxi 3 
There f. 235a-b: Jn. xxi 17-25 and colophon 
mber The order of the gospels is Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Jo. vii 53- 

Red viii rr and Lk. xxii 43-44 are omitted and Mark ends at xvi 8. 

ar A collation of Mark with the Armenian Bible printed at Constantinople 
9% 1895 shews a few variant readings of interest. The following are worth 
end r noting 


we Mk. ii 28 om. apa. . . Sabafow (homoiotel.) 


book's vii 18 zna pteel: ptcel smard 


24 yarowgeal: efeal — 
f fol Soe 
sched 1X 3 ew xoséin ; or sawsein 
<a It angosnesci: anargessi 
X 33 matnes¢t: matnt 1 jern 
datescin : datapartescen 
45 om. ans... dbasmac 
xi 26 om. 2f . . . jer (homoeotel.) 
xii 37 A'akcrowfeamd ; k’'arosowleamd 
xili 25 fofap'escin: ankgin 
28 owsjik’: owsarowk’ 
xiv 61 om. Astowcoy. R. P. Casey. 
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Conversion, the old and new in religion from Alexander the Great ty 
Augustine of Hippo, by A.D. Nock. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1933-) 

Tuis erudite volume by a Cambridge scholar, dedicated to a Cambridge 
professor, though published at Oxford, is marked by the special qualities 
which Cambridge has long honoured and practised. In breadth of 
range, command of detail, and sobriety of statement Mr Nock shew 
himself a worthy disciple of a master who died ten years before he was 
born. When Dr Hort said: ‘There is no evidence this way or that’, 
we were wont to accept his authority ; and when Mr Nock says, ‘ There 
is only one citation of Philo in pagan literature’, or that ‘there is no 
dedication to Indian deities in the Graeco-Roman world’ or, more 
guardedly, ‘ There is so far no unquestionable evidence of an organization 
or spirit in Orphism comparable with that of the Pythagoreans’, we 
feel that we may trust his word. A historian will not ask for more from 
his readers.' 

It is ill to look a gift horse in the mouth—and our gratitude is due 
to Mr Nock for his generous learning—but it must be admitted 
that his title is misleading. “Je gagerais que c’est l'imprimeur quia 
mis au titre des Lettres provinciales,’ said Pascal ; and I should not be 
surprised to learn that anxiety to reach a large circle dictated the name 
Conversion. What we have before us is indeed not so much a history 
of Conversion as a brilliant sketch of the rise and fall of most of the 
cults which competed for the mastery at the moment when Christianity 
came in and overrode them all. No doubt these cults make a necessary 
foreground or background to the picture, but given the title, nine 
chapters devoted to them out of fourteen are from the artistic point ol 
view an over-balance. ‘The truth is that, as Mr Nock honestly remarks, 
there was mighty little of what we understand and he himself defines 
by the term Conversion. ‘In the first place, there was in this world 
very little that corresponded to a return to the faith of one’s fathers as 
we know it.... In the second place, the feelings which we associate 
with conversion . . . were seldom excited by the new forms of belief and 
worship to which men turned.’ ‘ Conversion implies turning from 
something to something else: you put earlier loyalties behind ata 

This was at once involved in adhesion to Christianity or in full adhesion 
* Bonus dormitat Homerus. No one would be more surprised than Mencis 


(Meng-ko, ‘the Second Sage’) to find himself in the company of ‘other early 
Jesuit missionaries’. 1 cannot guess whose place he has taken in Mr. Nock's Ms. 
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to Judaism. It was not involved in adhesion to the cult of Isis or 
or Mithras or their compeers.’ But these occupy more than half the 
book. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr Nock has nothing to learn 
concerning their characteristics, though all that he says is not equally 
new. I seem to hear the voice of Dr Jane Harrison (whom Mr Nock 
does not name although he might well have done so) affirming that ‘ to 
the ancients the essence of religion was the rite’. But his description 
leaves little to be desired. , 

Yet (apart from sporadic experiences like that of Apuleius’s Lucius, 
told at length and with much vigour) it is not till we come to the 
chapter on the philosophies that we get ‘something like conversion’. 
‘Any philosophy of the time set up a standard of values different from 
those of the world outside and would serve as a stimulus to a stern life 
and therefore to something like conversion.’ From this point onwards, 
with Plato’s érurtpopy, Cicero’s conuersio, Cebes’s perdvova we have the 
word and the thing, and we can understand Julian’s lapse into Paganism 
and his missionary attempt. 

The last three chapters (xii-xiv) bring us at last on to Christian 
ground: ‘The spread of Christianity as a social phenomenon’, ‘The 
teaching of Christianity as viewed by a Pagan’, and three typical 
examples of Christian conversion, Justin, Arnobius, and Augustine, set 
out with severe detachment and great psychological acumen as they 
would appear to the man in the market-place. 

I should have to transcribe half the book if I were to pick out plums. 
I must content myself with referring the reader to the excellent passages 
on the Sermon, on Mithraism, on the question at issue between Austin 
and Pelagius, and on the ethical character of the Roman gentleman. 

I have a few remarks and queries to submit to Mr Nock for his con- 
sideration in preparing a second edition to which his book deserves 
to £0. 

p. 63. He speaks of ‘an un-Jewish intimacy with deity’. What 
about Abraham ‘ the friend of God’, and Moses, and the prophets, and 
the dita beod of Philo ? 

p. 187. ‘It is not likely that the apostles in Jerusalem had a 
missionary aim in the full sense.’ Mr Nock supports his view by 
quoting Matthew x 5-6, 23, xv 24, where the mission is confined to the 
house of Israel. He omits Matthew x 18°, xxiv 14, xxviii 19, and 
Mark xiii 9-13, which suggest a great widening of the horizon. 

P. 191. ‘Paul’s is the first conversion to Christianity of which we 
have knowledge.’ But John Baptist’s penitents were surely converts i 


posse to the new religion. Repentance is the negative side of conversion, 
as Faith is the positive. 
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p. 210. ‘I believe this idea (viz. that the unique attractiveness of 
our Lord as presented in the Synoptists was a primary factor in the 
success of Christianity) to be a product of nineteenth century idealism 
and humanitarianism.’ Has Mr Nock forgotten the Jmitatio Christ 
the Mistére de Jésus and all the chorus of medieval mystics? 

p. 266. Mr Nock admits an emotional background for conversion in 
the case of Augustine ; but he does not mention one signal emotion 
element, viz. the effect of the music which Augustine heard in the 
Portian basilica at Milan in the year 386. 

p- 105. ‘It would be wrong to picture Graeco-Roman Society 3s 
demon-ridden.” What about the Etruscans? The omission of any 
reference to Etruria (except one to the haruspices) is singular and 
regrettable. It is, however, amply supplied by the late Professor Con- 
way’s book to which I now pass. 


Ancient Italy and modern religion, by R. S. Conway. 
Press, Cambridge, 1933.) 


THE first half of this book is devoted to non-Roman religious practice 
in Italy (Orphism, &c.) and an important chapter (III) deals with the 
Etruscan influence on Roman beliefs. Professor Conway brings into 
startling relief the character of the Etruscans with their religion (probably 
Babylonian in origin) of punishment after death, leading to fear and 
through fear to dreadful cruelty. His description, supported by wonderful 
pictures of the devils who march the unhappy soul to hell and torture 
it there with hammers and torches and serpents, is really ternfying. 
It was they without doubt who inspired Dante the Tuscan with his 
most horrible imaginations. The Etruscan at least was demon-ridden 
and the Etruscan tradition lived on long after Etruria had been absorbed 
in Rome. Professor Conway traces it there, as bequeathed by Tar 
quin’s dynasty, in the persistence of divination (despite Cicero), in the 
massacres of captives that marred the triumphs of victorious Roman 
generals, in the popularity of the gladiatorial shows (first introduced 
into Rome at the funeral of D. Junius Pera of Etruscan name and race 
in 264 B.c.), in the character and behaviour of historical individuals, 
Cinna, Sulla, Maecenas (in his private life), and in the brutal distortion 
of lovely motifs borrowed from Greek art. Finally, he ascribes to the 
ancient Etruscans the grim distinction of having stamped their notion 
of the deity, lover of vengeance and human blood ‘upon the form o! 
Christianity which Rome was to convey to the world in the Forensic 
theory of the Atonement ’. 

So much for the Etruscans. In the second part of this volume, 
“breaking through the maze’ the author pictures the gradual transforma: 
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tion of popular or primitive beliefs by the wholesome agency of Greek 
thought. Here, while he has true and beautiful things to say about 
Lucretius and Cicero, who found implicit in Greek philosophers this 
noble conception of religion as service to the State, the real hero of the 
piece is Virgil. Conway’s name has always been associated with the 
Mantuan, and ‘faithful unto death’ he devotes to him the major part 
of his final chapters. Like Dante, he finds in Virgil a sure guide in 
human affairs whether the chaos be of 33 B.C. or 1933 A.D. Our tears 
for Dido and our wrath with the unfriendly scheming of Juno fit us to 
face modern problems of nationalism and sex. Virgil—I regret Pro- 
fessor Conway’s persistent refusal to let us take the poet to our English 
hearts in orthography as well as in morals—used the welter of Greek 
mythology and cosmology with consummate art of selection to sing the 
glory of Rome as Saviour of the world. Conway’s sympathy and 
eloquence help us to understand why the Church hailed him and set 
him as prophet beside Isaiah. 

The Hibbert lectures are intended for a modern and popular audience, 
and all through these we find topical parallels, expressed with collo- 
quial vigour—Mrs Eddy, McLeod Campbell, General Smuts, &c.—The 
student who craves for learning without allusion or arri¢re pensée will 
find ample satisfaction in the abundant and learned footnotes. In one 


of these Conway is in a clash with Nock. It is a question of the 
interpretation of the inscription at Cumae 


ob @cus évrovba xewrOau pe rov BeBayyevpevor. 

Conway follows Sogliano, disregards the second « and understands the 
meaning to be ‘since I have been initiated, it is forbidden by the law of 
heaven that I should lie in the grave.’ Remembering Padinurus in- 
humatus, Elpenor in Od. xi, Archytas clamouring for a handful of dust 
to lay him, the remarks of the @vAaé in Antigone 256 ff., I desiderate 
further fuller evidence that the dead were ever excluded from the tomb 
and encouraged, as the Scotch story has it, ‘to take a daunder by 
themselves ’. 

Mr Nock, on the other hand, following Hoffmann, regards « pe as a 
brachyology or copyist’s error for py, and translates: ‘No one may 
be buried here except one who has become a Bacchant’, and that suits 
the temper of a devotee of Dionysus. 

A word of praise is due to the beautiful illustrations, the general 
make-up of the book, and the care with which it has been read for press. 

H. F. STEwart. 
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Sacraments of Simple Folk, by R. R. Marett, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, Fellow of the British Academy. (Clarendon Pres, 
Oxford, 1933.) 


Last year the Rector of Exeter published Gifford Lectures with the 
title Faith, Hope,and Charity in Primitive Religion, in which he shewed 
early man as naturally participant in religion and the rest of the 
humanities. In this second course he shews him as capable of genuine 
sacraments. He defines a sacrament as any rite of which the specific 
object is to consecrate or make sacred ; and ritual is the regulation of 
the flow of certain emotions ; an organ of social welfare ; any ‘ organized 
technique, approved by the society concerned, for dealing with the 
incalculable element in any critical situation of life’; it is ‘the archi- 
tectonic force in all social organization, just because its ultimate appel 
is always to love, the most constructive of the human faculties, and 
likewise one that can find work for all’. And all this goes ahead, ‘the 
failure of reasonable expectation is with every courageous soul the 
occasion for another kind of expectation which is inspired not so much 
by the intellect as by the heart’. To consecrate a natural function, 
is done by means of the sacrament specifically appropriate thereto, s 
essentially to moralize it in the peculiar way of which religion has always 
possessed the secret ; all science being but a by-product of religion, a 
history (Dr Marett asserts) testifies clearly enough ; the sacrament meets 
the world half-way, and by importing sacredness, which might be almost 
translated devulgarization, into some ordinary transaction, subordinates 
the material profit to the moral outcome. 

All this will be congenial to readers of Malinowski’s Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific, whose Kuda is just trade lovingly ennobled into sacs 
ment. And it may be contrasted with Hobbes’s definition of sacrament 
(quoted later in these lectures): ‘A separation of some visible thing 
from common use and a consecration of it to God’s service.’ Does not 
this imply as sacramental antithesis matter and spirit? But in the 
primitive or savage or simple sacrament there is no such ‘thing’ % 
matter: a usual traditional relationship transaction or association 's 
raised to the unusual, the divine, and all is all along spiritual: savage 
man is mystical but least of all materialist. 

Thus this book opens. In the chapters which follow these pnt 
ciples are elucidated in Eating, Fighting, Mating, Educating, Ruling 
Covenanting, Healing, Dying. ’ 

Eating necessitates the scandal of killing. There issues a myst 
paraphrase of the gory business of killing to eat that comes straight 
from the heart of the stone age, homespun symbolism which debrutalizes 
the natural process by representing it as a moral relation, namely ® 
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giving and receiving of help in a great need. Eating in God is not 
eating in pleasure ; and the good hunter must be one who can maintain 
the honours of a sacred calling. 

From Fighting springs the sacredness of human life first within the 
kin or tribe ; then toward the stranger too, who must not be murdered ; 
and if war must be, it shall become ‘a school of the preliminary 
virtues’, 

In the chapter on Mating Dr Marett presses what appears throughout 
his book as a favourite hypothesis, the matriarchal origins and survivals 
in savage life; doubtless a properly founded hypothesis, and certainly 
employed by him to very gracious ends. Woman, mother, food- 
gatherer, gradually comes to fulfil a third function as wife, and so as 
go-between, a link with the opposition, the predestined means whereby 
the stranger is to be converted from an adversary into an ally. ‘ Per- 
haps’, ‘would be’, ‘would do’, are rather frequent phrases in this 
chapter, and it reads a little drily and uncertainly. 

Educating is however delightfully started from this matriarchal secret, 
and the circle of, as it were, godparent uncles, over whom at last the 
father rises as the Initiator. In that imperative duty of his we catch a 
glimpse of primitive ritual in its act of consecrating the natural impulse 
to train up a child in the way he shall go. Very impressive is the 
tension between tradition and developement of character, between 
childish illusion—the royal lie—and maturing reason in due time set 
free. The established tradition of behaviour itself leads to a kind of 
rationalization ; since the young ‘whose collective name is Why-why’ 
must be taught, not forced, each by each, ‘to do Just so’. Thus the 
bull-roarer loses its first mysterious terror, but it leaves the godly fear 
which in its function, not itself, it mediated, to deepen into a reverent 
orthodoxy wherein the symbol is not confused with that for which it 
stands. 

Then Ruling: here God enters, whether as the man who aspires to 
be a god or the God who condescends to be a man—contrasted 
moments in a continuous, if age-long, process. ‘Though neither king 
nor gods are there from the first, still immemorial ritual, which reflects 
the grace transmitted from the tribal elders to their youthful charges, is 
sanctioned and instituted by the heavenly power itself, and it seems 
essential to religion that it should treat godhead and goodness as con- 
vertible terms: alike in state and universe the ruling principle must be 
the Idea of the Good, and as in such an idea a people of lowly culture 
has envisaged Hobbes’s ‘ publique person’ in all his symbolic majesty, 
80 the priest-king arose, tribal analogue to supernatural All-Father. 
‘Thou hast the Aasina (the divine power or grace)’ acclaim the Malays 
to the acceding king; and the kings, deceding, lay down life for the 
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people. Neither does the king possess nor people confer of their right; 
since it is but through the king, and on behalf of the people, that the 
divine goodness manifests itself in all its intrinsic glory. 

Judging is the complement of Ruling. It is the effectual application 
of the principle of justice. A ritual of oath or ordeal carries th 
question of guilt or innocence, of punishment or mercy, beyond the 
imbecility of human ignorance and caprice, beyond political or leg) 
mechanism. The savage dared to trust, as we must still, that ‘the 
hope of the world must consist in an abiding faith in goodness and 
truth, as bound in the long run to come to their own.’ . .. ‘ Would it 
were in my power (the author breaks forth) to banish once for all from 
the pages of anthropology the pernicious fallacy that the use of material 
symbols is bound to imply a materialistic outlook.’ 

And with like logic of the heart, fortified however by scholarship and 
personal intimacy, he interprets the primitive customs of covenanting 
* Do ut des’, he says ; ‘let us see if it be not always true that in normal 
human society the exchange of services is but incidental to the exchange 
of goodwill.” And he appeals to Malinowski with his Argonauts and 
their noble sarcasm—Such a one conducts his A/a as if it were barter. 

Healing is introduced by a tag from Petronius: Medicus nihil aliud 
est quam animi consolatio. Bodily ailments indeed oppress the savage 
little, but he will have real need of a soul-doctor, and such he gets in 
the trained and ‘ ordered’ medicine-man. For he, at initiation, devotes 
himself toa sacred function for which he has experienced a ‘call’; and 
herein he has the active support of a body of men of similar disposition 
and training. ‘In short, he participates in a sacrament which is on 2 
par with that of Orders.’ And through his ministrations the kindred 
seek, sacramentally, an elixir of life in such faith as lifts up their hearts 
not only individually but together. 

And at last, Dying. ‘The chapter opens with Spinoza’s Homo liber ... 
non mortis sed vitae meditatio . . .,and the comment: ‘ According to bis 
view such a preoccupation with those eternal values which experience 
embodies, and as it were enshrines, carries us clear beyond the antithesis 
between self and others, and amounts to the love of God—the intellectual 
love of God as he terms it, since, mystic as he is, he would yet at all 
costs imprison the Infinite without the four walls of a quasi-Euclidean 
demonstration. ...’. ‘There is one of the rich ‘ extras’ with which this 
chapter specially is deepened. But it quickly gets to its proper 
business. ‘The purpose of these lectures has throughout been to shew 
how religion in its primitive manifestations is entwined with one and 
all of the major interests that make life worth living, and so dying 
appears as living at a higher level, if sacramental character is attributed 
to it. Such attribution primitive religion strained to achieve, and made 
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a brave beginning of the venture. Corresponding with the physical 
aspect of early funerals there was bound up a moral aspect, the twain 
having most subtle reactions on one another ; and to obscure memories, 
with hopes and fears competing and commingling at their fringe, a 
chance was given to build up a tradition of mutual service, as between 
the sleeping and the waking partners of an existence that was bravely 
maintained through a whole aeon of time; though with nothing but 
shadows and half-lights to encourage the sentiment of home and com- 
munion. Hence comes at last ‘active co-operation on a two-world 
basis’; and therewith, perhaps, prosaic regimented faith with a fringe 
of denials instead of warm half-lights: but that is modern rather than 
primitive. 

‘The last word of mere science upon this tremendous subject can 
but be: de mortuis nil nisi incertum. Faith is another matter... on 
the strength of the historical evidence . . . religious faith has ever 
tended to embrace hope, as steadily as it has defied intimidation, 
whether by the bogy of a physical necessity, or even by the sense of 
sin itself.’ 

Thus Dr Marett concludes, limiting his assurance as but modest 
‘suggestion’. He might have matched the bit of Latin by another 
from the Irish Vulgate: Jn incertum tradens animam suam ut imple- 
ret: that is just how primitive man lived, and believed, and wor- 
shipped all through the story here told. This review has been written 
almost in the very words of the author, so as if possible to convey 
something of his charm. Never were Gifford Lectures given in such a 
style—plain unprofessional, quietly witty, just as a mere gentleman 
writes. The scholarship is full, wide, tested, safe. Some of his peers 
may disagree with some inferences: no fault can be found with the 
method, except the felix culpa of prejudice in favour of human nature 
as indeed humane. Primitive man, it seems, can only be known 
through the medium of the savage of to-day. That is a stumbling- 
block to the amateur, but anthropologists seem, generally, ready to 
make the best of it. 

Long and largely may these two series of lectures be read. No 
happier or saner books have ever been composed. A. NaIRNE. 


The Logic of Religious Thought: an answer to Professor Eddington, by 
R. Gorpon Mitsurn, formerly lecturer in Logic and Philosophy 
to students of Calcutta University. (Williams and Norgate, Lon- 
don, 1929.) 


‘Have you’, Prof. Eddington asks the religious thinker, ‘any system 
of inference from mystic experience comparable to the system by which 
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science developes a knowledge of the outside world?’ In view of th 
severe limits which Prof. Eddington himself sets to the possible succes 
of science in developing more than a merely practical and abstnc 
knowledge even of the outside world, this does not seem quite a reason. 
able demand, seeing that the religious thinker has to do with exactly 
the kind of reality which it is admitted the method of science has tp 
omit. Nevertheless, Mr Milburn sets out to give an answer. Yet bis 
first task is to distinguish between a possible logic of religious thought 
and the logic of science. This he does on the ground that each spher 
of the manifestation of reality has its own method by which it mayb 
enquired into. But, as much in theology as in physical science, bis 
purpose is to ask what kind and measure of objective truth can be 
provided and possess itself of a determinate method whereby such truth 
is to be convincingly established. 

Though he does not hesitate to speak of special experiences—in 
particular of both physical and mental healing—as miracle, his main 
argument deals rather with the whole experience of life than with specal 
experiences. ‘This argument is too detailed and complex to be discussed 
here. But it is learned, judicious, and, except on matters where difference 
of opinion is certain and may even be defensible, it is nearly always con 
vincing. 

The chief point concerns the easy explaining away of a worl 
of higher value and meaning, while the reality of it is still accepted 
by thinking and feeling and acting in it. This is done by taking 
the ordinary psychological, historical, mythical elements as if the 
were all, and by refusing to carry the presuppositions of our dealing 
with this world to their logical conclusions. ‘ More generally speaking, 
he says, ‘we may say that a person’s religion may be judged to posses 
reality-character when it both transforms and enhances personality, when 
it promotes practical wisdom and ability in the fulfilment of duty, when 
the Supernatural responds in answer to prayer both spiritually and 
materially, when actual guidance and control from above become 
matters of common experience, when it lifts feelings and interest out 0 
self into the sphere of the universal and out of the more purely materil 
into that of the spiritual, when it carries its own intuitive guarantee 0 
reality, and when, on such a basis, it opens up an inner world common 
to all those in whom the spirit of True Religion is alive.’ 

There are some peculiarities about what is called ‘ theoid experiences 
and ‘The World-Soul’, and one would like to know more of what ' 
meant by saying that formulas like the Nicene and Athanasian are no 
metaphysical but of purely devotional interest. The old test, that (0 
know God is to live in a higher rule, and to live in his higher rule is to 
know him better, says most of what is here said. Yet it is a gain to 8 
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it, as our author does, in face of modern knowledge and modern ways 
of thinking. 


Imago Christi; Beitrage zur theologischen Anthropologie, edited by 
H. BornkamM. (Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen, 1932.) 


Tuts is a collection of essays, in honour of the seventieth birthday of 
Gustav Kriiger, arranged for by the faculty of theology of Giessen and 
edited by Heinrich Bornkamm. 

The first essay is on ‘The Nature of Man and his moral Activity in 
the Faith of the Aztecs’, by August Freiherr v. Gall. The general 
result is thus summed up: ‘The high moral apprehension which is 
characteristic of the life of the Aztec, and which is religiously strongly 
anchored in the deepest ground, constrains us to the highest admiration.’ 

The second essay ‘God and Man in Amos’, by Wilhelm Rudolph, is 
a criticism of the latest commentary on Amos by Weiser. Weiser’s 
is apparently the typical Barthian production, maintaining that Amos 
values man as the mere object of the divine action. The criticism 
maintains that, as God’s action is gracious, there must be some moral 
conditions, even though in the end ‘it is not of him that runneth but 
of God that sheweth mercy’. Yet it is not made clear why Amos 
should be speaking with such desperate moral earnestness unless amend- 
ment had spiritual as well as moral significance. 

The ‘Idea of Education in the Greek Bible’ by George Bertram has, 
as its thesis, that ‘ at least for Hellenic Judaism the effect of the Greek 
word for education (paideia) helped to forward the tendency to a more 
intellectual view of the education of the Jewish people by God’. 

A discussion of ‘Romans VII and the Anthropology of Paul’ by 
Rudolf Bultmann raises an interesting and important point of interpreta- 
tion, relating especially to the passage vv. 15-20 about ‘When I would 
do good, evil is present with me’. The usual interpretation, which 
amounts to ‘video meliora probogue, deteriora sequor’, is rejected, as 
unsuitable to the connexion. Paul does not deny the possibility of 
fulfilling the law. He was himself in respect of it blameless. But zeal 
for the law is still self-approving. What the Apostle is maintaining 
here is that this whole attitude of being righteous by fulfilling law is 
perverted, because its aim is our own righteousness. The pride of 
the Jew in this is only another form of the flesh. Man is a conflict of 
opposites, on one side one with God, on the other side set apart from 
him. The object of the willing is not to fulfil the commandments, but 
to obtain life. It concerns the kingdom which is present in principle 
and comes in power. The point is that the law obeyed or disobeyed 
stirs desire and reaches this life no more than works, and is sin. 
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Then follow essays on interesting historical points: ‘ Predestination 
in Wyclif and Bradwardine’ by Justus Ferdinand Laun; ‘The oute 
and inner Man with Luther and the Spiritualists’ by Heinrich Bom. 
kamm ; ‘ Pascal's View of Man’ by Peter Brunner ; ‘ The Question of 
Man in the History of the Protestant Science of Education’ by Cordie 
‘Imago Dei’ by Schumann, dealing with this idea of man in dogm, 
and ‘The Marxian Anthropology and the Christian Proclamation’ by 
Allwohn. This last has a good deal of living interest, yet it is not made 
quite clear how the socialist anthropology is either helpful or harmful 
The next article by Adolph expounds the anthropology of Max Scheler 
and the last is concerned mainly with Heim and Bultmann’s attempts 
to deduce a Christian theological anthropology rid of all philosophy. 
This will suffice to shew that the book contains a very interesting series 
of essays on what is at present a subject very much alive. 


Joun Omay. 


A Philosophy of Religion, by Amprosivs Czak6, with a foreword by 
Rev. NATHANIEL MickLeM, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. (H.R. Allenson, Ltd., London, 1933.) 


Dr Czak6 is a Hungarian philosopher, and has hitherto written in 
Magyar. This is his first essay in English, and as such it commands 


our respect. He begins by asking the question whether human lif 
has any meaning? What, he says, is the sense of regarding progress as 
of value? ‘Why do we wish to progress? Bees have no such desire. 
He notes that Simmel has shewn that death is not a phenomenon which 
finishes life. Death is within life from the very outset, and life consists 
of a continuous struggle between death and its opposite. Such « 
struggle cannot be meaningless, i.e. issuing in defeat of life. Therefore, 
it must inevitably issue in victory, and death must be incidental to tt 
But this involves the existence of that which guarantees the victory, \. 
the Supreme Good, and such a guarantor cannot be merely immanent 
but must transcend the process which He supervises. Religion to 
Czak6é is concerned with the way of uniting one’s self in this process 
with one’s guarantor of victory so as to overcome evil. Hence 2 
religion which cannot solve the problem of evil is no religion. 

The author then proceeds to evaluate the part played by prayer, 
sacrifice, and worship in life, and lays stress upon the fact that dogma 
is quite as much the product of devotion as of the intellect. It iss 
notion of the praying man, who formulates a theoretical basis for 
devotional practices which he finds of pragmatic value, so that in their 
turn dogmas support just those emotional attitudes which have pro 
duced them. The chapter on the concrete God will strike most 
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readers as Jesuolatrous, but Dr Czak6’s position is clear, i.e., that every 
form of the religious life looks for the concrete God, God expressing 
Himself in such terms and under such a form as man can establish 
relations with. Hence there is no objection to worshipping the his- 
torical Jesus, because he is not a mere symbol or idol, but a concrete 
God, unique and sud generis, a being who is fully expressive of God, and 
yet at the same time concrete. ‘It is Jesus whom we regard as our 
Father.’ Dr Czak6é’s comparative study of religious denominations is 
all of a piece with his view about dogma. A denomination, like a 
dogma, is to him a construction bred of devotional necessity, not an in- 
tellectual prelude to a special kind of devotional life. The claim of 
the Roman Church is demanded by her members, and whatever her 
intellectual errors she meets that demand. No single church could 
have survived, did it not actually meet the real needs of the people. 
The existence of non-Roman denominations shews that Rome does not 
satisfy all needs. This, of course, is sheer pragmatism, and one imagines 
that Dr Micklem does not necessarily endorse it. The argument 
depends, as is so often the case, upon the confusion between needs and 
desires. What we desire may not necessarily be good for us. 

The treatment of atheism seems rather brief and sketchy. So per- 
haps is the final chapter, though it is a very suggestive sketch. It is 
startling to find at the very end of the book the sweeping assertion that 
‘the philosophy of religion is necessarily a Protestant study’. Barth 
would hardly assent to this, but would say that the essence of true 
Protestantism is a definite theology, and that philosophy of religion is 
4 profitless activity of the older ‘ liberals’. On the other hand, it would 
surely be possible for an orthodox Catholic to construct and hold 
a philosophical theory of the religions of the world, such, e.g., as Christo- 
pher Dawson's. Only, of course, it will not be that of Dr Czaké. 


Etudes sur le Problime de Dieu dans la philosophie contemporaine, by 
Récis JoLivet, Professeur aux Facultés Catholiques de Lyon. 
(Vitté, Lyons et Paris, 1932.) 

Tuts is an attractive little book. Professor Jolivet divides his sub- 
ject into three long chapters, in each of which he discusses some 
aspect of French religious thought as exemplified in the writings of his 
contemporaries. Thus, the first chapter, which is entitled ‘un spiri- 
tualisme sans Dieu’, is a discussion of the opinions of M. Léon 
Brunschvicg : the second chapter, which is a refutation of twentieth 
century pantheism, is centred on the writings of M. Parodi; while the 
third chapter takes for its text an article by M. Théodore Ruyssen (in 
which M. Parodi is criticized for identifying the world with God), and 
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points out the weak spots in Ruyssen’s position, especially his doctrine 
of projection (la seule réalité claire qui subsiste, c’est l’ordre des valeus 
humaines); and the book concludes with a short summing up, andar 
appendix dealing with the opinions of M. Julien Benda. The names of 
these various writers may be of little importance to English readers, bu 
what must immediately occur to any one who even rapidly scans the 
pages of Professor Jolivet’s book is that the course of thought is running 
remarkably parallel on both sides of the Channel, and that the methods 
and arguments which Jolivet ably employs in defending theism are closely 
related to those obtaining at the moment amongst us. His final con. 
clusions bear striking affinities on the one hand to those of Dr Inge in 
the chapter on Values in his recent Warburton Lectures, and on the 
other hand to much of the first volume of Professor A. E. Taylor's 
The Faith of a Moralist. Y¥act and value are not to be divorced from 
one another, ‘II faut se rendre a l’évidence que le premier principe de 
Vintelligibilité est aussi le premier principe du bien’. 


Die Ethik des Hl. Thomas von Aquin, by Michaet Wittay, 
Prilat. Geistl. Rat, Hochschul-professor: Eichstatt. (Max Hue 
ber-Verlag, Miinchen, 1933.) 


Tuis is a new German text-book upon the Thomist Ethic, and 
a careful study of the subject, giving special attention to origins. After 
a brief survey of recent work, de Bruyne, Gilson, &c., comes a long 
chapter on the nature of happiness, followed by another upon the nature 0! 
free will. Here we see the unfailing difference between the Roman and 
the Lutheran ethic, the former being still, as Barth stoutly affirms, sem- 
Pelagian. Wittmann chiefly concerns himself with the history of the 
thought of the forerunners of St Thomas upon the questions : What is 
the seat of free-will? Is it in the reason or elsewhere ? What const 
tutes a moral judgement? Very little is said about the effects of sin» 
incapacitating us for making such a judgement. 

The account of the emotions, of the nature of virtue as ‘habitus’ 
and of the relation of natural law to the supernatural life, is charac: 
teristic, and differs in no important features from that to be found in 
such works as Fr. Rickaby’s Moral Theology. In the concluding 
chapter, Wittmann deals with the question : Since the Thomist ethic 
historically conditioned, and emerges from the impact of Aristotelian 
philosophy on Christian doctrine, what becomes of the Augustinian 
tradition? Does St Thomas ignore it, or does he in spite of Aristotle 
adhere to it? The answer is that he throughout continues and utilizes 
both Augustine and Aristotle. Wittmann’s judgement is that with 
St Thomas the art of systematization reaches its highest point ; but that 
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in creative talent Aquinas lags behind both his great predecessors, since 
the materials of his knowledge were already provided for him, as indeed 
for all the scholastics. His task is to give form and system to these, 
and here he surpasses all earlier workers in the field, and is indeed 
the great systematizing thinker of all time. 

It is significant, however, that Wittmann adds on his final page : 
‘Als das letzte Wort christlicher Philosophie kann, wie sich versteht, 
die Scholastik nicht gelten, da jede Zeit neue Aufgaben stellt.’ This is 
not quite characteristic of Roman Catholic scholars and especially of 
controversialists in this country. 


Evangelisches und Katholisches in Max Schelers Ethik, \naugural-Dis- 
sertation by HARALD EkLunp. (Almqvist & Wiksell, Uppsala, 
1932.) 


Tue writer of this volume is a pupil of Professor Runestam, and his 
object is to examine the various elements in the Ethic of Max Scheler, 
with special reference to their religious affinities. He is at pains to 
indicate the indebtedness of Scheler to Catholicism on the one hand, 
especially in his emphasis upon collective personality, and on the other 
hand to Luther, with whom he has much in common in his views about 
the relation of faith to love. Readers of Hartmann’s great work upon 


Ethics will recognize the close relation of the latter to Scheler in his 
analysis of values. What impresses one chiefly as a theologian is the 
movement of Scheler, like Hartmann, away from the conception of 
personality in Deity. One would have thought that on this account he 
would have had less interest for theology, and that it would not be as 
important as Herr Eklund seems to regard it to study Scheler in the 
earlier phases of his belief, if in his later ones he so seriously departed 
from the theistic position. However, it is to be presumed that the 
answer lies in Scheler’s immense output (his separate works fill more 
than a whole page of the bibliography), and also in his influence in 
Central Europe on the philosophy of ethics. Scheler’s desire has been 
to produce an all-embracing theory of the phenomenon of value, re- 
garding value as something objective upon which one can make 
intuitive judgements just as much as one can in regard to sound and 
colour, though on the other hand value has a subjective aspect which 
belongs to the emotional life, and this linking of subjective and 
objective in the doctrine of value involves great difficulties. Scheler, 
therefore, distinguishes two distinct orders of value. On the one hand, 
there are the separate values recognized as existing in their own right 
independent of the persons who bear them, and graded in an ascending 
scale or hierarchy. On the other hand, there is a second form of 
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classification produced by the relation existing between values and the 
bearers of values, and in this second form of grading we get not simply 
a bare division into the pleasant and the unpleasant, the noble and the 
base, the holy and the unholy, but an eightfold division into vals 
relating to persons and things, values relating to self and others, values 
relating to act, function, and reaction, values relating to conception, 
execution, and consequence, values relating to intention and result, 
values relating to origin, form, and developement, individual ani 
collective values, and intrinsic and consecutive values. Scheler’s great 
stress upon the relation of love to the realization of personal value is no 
doubt what draws the theologian to consider him, since this in its {ul 
and detailed developement seems to furnish everything that the Christian 
doctrine of God presupposes minus the name. The thing is there, even 
though not explicitly acknowledged, and Eklund very naturally protests 
against Scheler’s perverseness in seeking to make all morality independent 
of religion, and in treating the connexion between ethics and the valve 
of the Holy as evidently the highest we know, while refusing to pass on 
from it to the recognition of the actual being of God. 


The Contribution of Christianity to Ethics, being the Stephanos Nirm- 
lendu Ghosh Lectures 1930-31, by C. C. J. Wese, M.A., D.Litt 


(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (St Andrews), F.B.A., &c. (Calcutta Uni. 
Press, 1932.) 


Dr Wess has made good use of his opportunities in visiting distant 
lands to interpret the Christian standpoint as an Anglican sees it. He 
has lately expounded to the Swedes the theological developements in 


England during the nineteenth century. Here, to a Calcutta audience, 
he has given a remarkably lucid survey of the distinctive contribution 
of Christianity to ethics. Although there is little in these lectures 
which will be new to English readers, they must have been eminently 
serviceable to those who heard them, especially in their clear discussion 
of the relation of asceticism to social service. The book, which is not 
bulky, would be useful as introductory reading to a student beginning 
the study of ethics with a view to ordination. There is one point on 
which I venture to cross swords with Dr Webb. On page 41 he refers 
to the absence from Christianity of ‘ se//-complacency of any kind’. With 
2 Timothy iv 7 and 8 in our Bible, it is hard to combat the intelligent 
Hindu who picks up his New Testament and challenges Dr Webb’ 
assertion by pointing to these verses. Must we not admit that the 
Gospel text (Luke xvii 10) had not been completely laid to heart by 
the composer of the final pastoral epistle, whoever he was ? 
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Manuale Theologiae Moralis, vol. i, by Lupovic Wonters, C. SS. R. 
Theologiae Moralis et Pastoralis Professor Emeritus. (Carolus 
Beyaert, Bruges, 1932.) 

Tuis massive volume represents the first instalment of a work in 
which modern continental casuistry is officially set forth in full detail, 
The writer belongs obviously to the following of S. Alfonsus of Liguori, 
to whose memory he dedicates his book. A few extracts may serve to 
shew its general tenor. 

(2) Cooperatio cauponum. 1. Licet ex gravi causa potum dare sese 
inebriaturis. Causa gravis—praeter metum gravis rixae vel blasphe- 
miarum—esset diminutio divertentium atque lucrum cessans notabile 
secus secuturum ; quod tamen vix locum habebit. Ad haec ob leges 
publicas contra ebrietatem hodiedum difficilius excusantur (para. 566. 
Punctum ji). 

(4) Quae hic de spectaculis et theatris dicta sunt, etiam applicari 
debent modernis nostris bioscopis. Immo Romae non tantum utrique 
clero, etiam peregrinis, prohibitum est assistere publicis cinemato- 
graphis, etiamsi agant de objecto sacro, sed comminatae sunt insuper 
poenae canonicae, non exclusa suspensione a divinis (Coroll., para. 
1182). 

() ... vix unquam licebit v. g. vendere arma, quae patet peti ad 


occidendum, vel pharmacum, quod censetur emi ad abortum procu- 
randum, A. C. Bouquet. 


Praclectiones Theologicae Naturalis, Cours de Theodicée, by PEDRO 


Descogs, S.J. Vol. I. De Det Cognoscibilitate. (Beauchesne, 
Paris, 1932.) 


One’s first sentiment on facing this formidable volume of more than 
700 pages can only be admiration for the enormous diligence required 
for its composition. With the further discovery that it represents merely 
one third of an annual course of lectures, and that duo alia volumina 
non minoris molis are to be expected, one is almost driven to suppose 
that the Psalmist’s reflexions on the duration of human life have no 
currency in the Seminary adorned by Father Descoqs. Nevertheless, 
the book is inspired by a fine ambition to set ‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth’ before young men about to embrace 
a life of arduous discipline ; and if, as the author says, his method 
Simplicitatem respuit tanquam criterium veritatis philosophicae, what he 
advocates is not obscurity but uncompromising thoroughness in the 
discussion of problems which certainly offer no short-cuts to their 
solution, The text is bilingual. The guwaestiones directe scholares et 
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essentiales are given in Latin ; the subordinate commentary in French, 
The range of authors considered is very wide, with a preference, 
naturally, for Catholics, and with an occasional warning that Protestan 
books must be studied with caution, Yet there is nowhere any shirking 
of difficulties, and with some justice Father Descoqs quotes from 
St Thomas a passage recommending wniversalis dubitatio de veritate 
the special duty of the metaphysician. 

‘ Theodicy’ is understood in its widest sense, as equivalent to scente 
de Deo naturali lumine rationis comparata, ‘The implicit contns 
between ‘natural light’ and supernatural theology leads to a further 
distinction between the ‘ anatomy ’ of philosophy within its own province 
and complete ‘independence’ erga finem ultimum, which, of cours, 
Father Descoqs would not admit. This, again, raises the question of 
‘Christian philosophy’, a term susceptible of more than one interprets 
tion; and here Father Descogs ranges himself with Gilson, Mantan 
and others, for whom philosophy, as such, is purely the work of reason, 
while ‘ Christian philosophy’ is a name appropriate only to certain con 
crete historical facts. With these preliminaries, and with some further 
discussions relating to the method and presuppositions of theodicy 
Father Descoqs passes on to the main subject of his book, namely, the 
statement and examination of all the recognized arguments, better 
worse, by which men have attempted to prove the existence of God and 
to arrive at some knowledge of His Nature. This involves much more 
than a criticism of the conventional scholastic ‘ proofs’. What we get 
in fact, is something like a complete review of medieval and modem 
philosophy, so far as they bear on the central problem. The whole 
work is carried out with the utmost care and with considerable power 
criticism, so that, whether we accept or decline the author's conclusions 
we cannot fail to derive instruction from his elaborate discourse. 


Guiu Terrena, Carmelita de Perpinya, by Baxtomeu F. M. Xinerta,0.C 
(Barcelona, 1932.) 


THE conditions that made Latin the literary language of Europe have 
passed away, and, as against the claims of Volapiik or Esperanto, there 
is everything to be said for nationalism in literature. Nevertheless, one 
cannot but regret the political sentiment which, as exhibited in these 
Estudis Universitaris Catalans, has caused the preference of a loa 
tongue to good Castilian, thus throwing a needless obstacle in the ¥4) 
of appreciation. Books like Father Xiberta’s have a purely international 
appeal, and to write them in Catalan is scarcely more reasonable that 
it would be for an Englishman to discourse of Anselm or St Thomas i" 
the patois of Yorkshire or Somerset. Guiu Terrena, known to the 
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Latin world as Guido Terreni or Guido de Perpiniana, died in 1342, 
in bona senectute. The year of his birth is uncertain, but many points 
in his career can be dated. A pupil of Godfrey of Fontaine, he 
numbered among his own pupils the celebrated John Baconthorp. 
By 1313, or a little earlier, he was a Master in Theology at Paris, and 
in 1318 he was elected Prior General of the whole Carmelite Order. 
Three years later he was made Bishop of Mallorca, but in 1332 was 
translated to the See of Elne. Apart from his activity as a writer, he 
seems to have specialized in heresy-hunting and to have acquired high 
repute as an Inquisitor. He also played a considerable part in the 
political affairs of kings. Father Xiberta gives a scholarly account of his 
writings and of the MSS in which some of them may still be found. As 
to the sources of his opinions, he seems, like Godfrey of Fontaines, to 
have regarded the philosophy of Aristotle as absolute, and in this depart- 
ment he had read less widely than many of his contemporaries. On 
the other hand, his patristic learning is described by Father Xiberta as 
‘prodigious’, and he was also well acquainted with recent scholastic 
writers. Without being officially a Thomist, he professed a great 
respect for St Thomas, often using him in argumenta ad hominem 
against other Dominicans, and on the whole he was opposed to Duns 
Scotus and the Franciscan School. In the second part of his book, 
Father Xiberta expounds and examines Guido’s doctrines in Meta- 
physics, Theodicy, Psychology, Ethics, and so forth. Finally, in the 
Appendix, he prints some valuable extracts from the original docu- 
ments, so that the reader unversed in Catalan has eventually an oppor- 
tunity of studying Guido in the decent obscurity of a learned language. 
The selected texts deal with some momentous questions like the nature 
of Beatitude, but also with others of lighter character, such as the 
propriety of baptizing Jewish infants without their parents’ consent, or 
the right of the Pope to absolve a usurer without obliging him to make 
restitution, 


Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum. 1. (Vrin, Paris, 1933.) 


From Father Papillon’s introductory note to the first number of this 
learned periodical, we gather that a new College or sodaditium historicum 
has been formed by the Dominican Fathers at Santa Sabina in Rome, 
for the purpose of publishing dissertations and documents concerned in 
any way with the history and work of the Order of Preachers. There 
sno pledge that the periodical will appear at any particular dates, but 
for the present there is likely to be an annual volume. Zeal for historical 
research is, of course, an honourable part of the Dominican tradition, 
and one of the first aims of the new College will be to complete the 
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great work of Quétif and Echard, with a view to a new edition o 
modern lines. The present volume (which runs to more than 500 pages 
contains eight lengthy dissertations, in various languages, and a numbe 
of Miscellanea on a smaller scale. Naturally it is impossible to attemy 
here a detailed review of the whole, but perhaps the place of honow 
may be assigned to Father Théry’s article on Z’ Autographe de S. Thoma; 
conservé a la Biblioteca Nasionale de Naples. This famous manuscrip, 
which was for a long time in St Thomas’s cell at San Domenico 
Maggiore in Naples, is a copy of the Lider super Dionysium de Cacksti 
Hierarchia, by Albertus Magnus. Little or nothing is known of is 
history before the seventeenth century, but from 1624 onwards there s 
plenty of information, including, unfortunately, evidence that the numbe 
of pages was frequently reduced by theft or mutilation, until at last, in 
1734, it was locked up in a safe place. 

The great question, of course, is whether it is a genuine autograph of 
St Thomas, and though Mandonnet has finally accepted it, with the 
concurrence of other scholars, Father Théry has no difficulty in showing 
that the proof is far from complete. Apart from the initial doubt 
whether St Thomas, with scribes available, would be likely to spend 
many hours on laborious copying, it is by no means obvious that the 
handwriting agrees with the other autographs of unquestioned authen- 
ticity. The style of writing, for the most part, is not ‘ calligraphy’, but 
the aptly named “itera inintelligibilis, and the specimen reproduced in 
this volume looks, to amateur eyes at least, almost undecipherable. 
Nothing daunted, however, Father Théry goes through the whole senp 
line by line, and even letter by letter, examining every point of likenes 
or unlikeness to the known autographs, and shirking no difficulties « 
all. In the end, perhaps almost to our surprise, he sums up in favour 
of authenticity, but thinks that when St Thomas (being then abou 
twenty-five years old) made this copy he had not yet acquired /a mai 
bien formee a Vécriture gu il emploiera plus tard dune fagon courante. 

W. H. V. Reade. 


Establishment in England, being Essays on Church and State, by St 
Lewis T. Disvin. (Macmillan, 1932.) 


In the revived discussion of the relations of Church and State io 
England the Dean of the Arches’ volume will be of incalculable valve 
to churchmen desiring to form an impartial judgement on the historic 
questions implicit in such consideration. The selection of essays n0¥ 
published conveniently within the covers of a single book covers 4 wide 
range of time and a diversity of theme. Professed students of history 
will welcome the re-issue of the article written so long ago as 1883 0° 
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The Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts (although 
they would have preferred its reproduction in extenso), and of the 
brilliant historical survey by the late Master of Balliol, Mr A. L. Smith, 
and Sir Lewis Dibdin which appeared in the second section of the 
Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State published in 
1916. The preservation of this latter essay in this form is of especial 
service, and is warmly to be welcomed. The remainder of the selection 
comprises the substance of two articles originally appearing in Zhe 
Times in January 1929, a paper read before the St Paul’s Association 
in 1904, part of an article in Zhe Quarterly Review of 1887, an essay 
published in Zhe Church Assembly and the Church in 1930, and two 
chapters written for the present volume and dealing with contemporary 
difficulties. The book represents, therefore, in varying degrees of 
emphasis and detail, the fruits of half a century's commerce of the 
author in the practical administration of ecclesiastical affairs and 
reflexion upon the fundamental principles of the association of Church 
and State in England. 

From the erudition and legal character of Sir Lewis’s mind it might 
be expected that the approach adopted in his essays would be historical. 
His volume contains no discussion of the opinions of political theorists 
concerning the relations of Spiritual Societies to the Civil State, nor 
abstract speculation upon the inherent rights and authority of a Church. 
Apart from necessary reference to, and criticism of, the theories advanced 
by Gierke, mediated in England by Maitland, and adopted enthusiastic- 
ally by Figgis, little attention is given to the theoretic aspects of the 
question save in so far as is requisite to the elucidation of historical 
events. The great merit of the Dean’s volume lies in its clear and 
cumulative survey of the historical developement of the relations of 
Crown, Parliament, Convocation, and Church Assembly in England. 
To praise the accuracy and historical learning shewn in the volume 
would be an impertinence, for such qualities are native to the author's 
genius. More interesting is his insistence upon the historical method 
of approach ; for the Ecclesia Anglicana has sojourned through four 
centuries since its Reformation and bears upon its face the impress of 
many episodes of profound historical importance. ‘To the Dean of the 
Arches the genius of the English Church may be understood only by 
surveying its historical developement. Much modern propaganda con- 
cerning the relations of Church and State in England is either indifferent 
to, or ignorant of, this historical evolution ; and between the theoretic 
approach and that of Sir Lewis there is a great gulf fixed. 

The prime difficulty of the reviewer of this book is his temptation 
to indulge in extensive quotation. Indeed the least inadequate review 


vould consist very largely of a catena of excerpts illustrating the Dean’s 
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wisdom and judgements upon the chief problems of past centuries and 
contemporary events. It would be less valuable to discuss the questions 
with which the author deals in other words than to quote his own; fe 

it is of the essence of the volume that it should be read in extenso, no 

judged by extracts. Thus Sir Lewis insists upon the prominence 

the laity in the Elizabethan Religious Settlement, and the influence 

of this factor on the subsequent history of the Church: ‘ Was this sf. 

assertion by the laity right or wrong? If wrong, where do we of the 

Church of England stand? For no chain is stronger than its weakes 

link. If the Church of England in 1559 started on a wrong road and 

followed it, we who have stuck to our Church can hardly be in a vey 

safe way.’ From this incident the right of the Christian laity to a ful 

participation and deliberation in the authorization of ecclesiastial 

measures must follow logically. Nor will the Dean of the Arches accept 
the interpretation which would restrict the authority of the Christian 
Prince to the action of the King personally and deny the competence ol 
its exercise by a legislative body such as the British Parliament. ‘What 
the Church of England stands for is that the will of the people, assum 
ing it to be a Christian people, is to be heard ; sometimes by way o 
veto, sometimes by way of consultation, sometimes by way of consent; 
whether that will be expressed by a King or Parliament, or by any othe 
form of government.’ If the fundamental assumption of the Christian 
character of the nation is challenged, then it may still be replied: ‘t 
can hardly be wise for churchmen and their leaders to anticipate ths 
state of things and really help to bring it about’. From these premises 
it is not surprising that the Dean’s conclusion is emphatically in suppor 
of the right of the House of Commons to reject the Revised Praye 
Book Measures of 1927-8 ; ‘not only legally but also morally entitled to 
take the line which they elected to take’. 

Further, Sir Lewis does not shrink from pointing the moral of that 
unhappy episode in its revelation of the differences of opinion which 
divide professed churchmen and prevent their unanimity in fundamental 
matters. The readiness of Parliament to help the passing of ecclesiast 
cal measures has been testified during the interval since the Enabling 
Act inaugurated the contemporary system. ‘It redounds to the credit 
of Parliament that not only was the Enabling Act passed, but that 
throughout the ten years of the Assembly’s history, Parliament has no! 
only shewn no jealousy but real sympathy. It has approved forty ou! 
of the forty-four Measures sent up to it. Of the remaining four, '¥° 
were the Prayer Book Measures.’ And in these instances the opinions 
of staunch churchmen were notoriously divided. It is this difficulty 
which faces all attempts to recommend the adoption of the Scottish 
model in England. ‘Some such Articles’, as those contained in 4 
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Appendix to the Church of Scotland Act of 1921, ‘would have to be 
the basis of every Act dealing with the Church of England while 
preserving Establishment. It is unlikely that, without the practical 
agreement of Churchmen, the House of Commons would pass a Bill or 
would accept the scheme contained in it.’ Herein lies the rub, The 
misadventure of 1927-8 was due to the disagreements of churchmen ; 
and the road to spiritual freedom lies along the way of internal tolera- 
tion and unity, not of constitutional readjustment of the scheme of the 
Enabling Act. 

It is evident that perusal of the Dean of the Arches’ volume is 
necessary for all churchmen who would understand the present problem 
of the relations of Church and State in England. This perusal will not 
produce a necessary acceptance of the author’s main position; but 
whether agreement or disagreement ensues, the learned accumulation 
of precedents will bear weight. On minor points of detail each several 
reader may register a query or dissent. The present writer doubts 
whether it may be truly said that ‘Anne was weak’ in the matter of 
ecclesiastical affairs, for indeed Her Majesty was unusually firm in all 
points of her prerogative relating to the Church ; nor did the foreign 
interests of George I and II prevent their playing an important part in 
the determination of episcopal appointments. Again, Sir Lewis’s in- 
ability to find anything of relevance to contemporary problems in War- 
burton’s ‘ Alliance of Church and State’ is astonishing. For not only 
did that writer earn the commendation of Figgis, as in some measure 
a forerunner of Gierke and Maitland, bv his recognition of the corporate 
personality of societies, but his analysis of the fundamental conditions 
of that alliance between the two sovereign societies of Church and State 
which is called Establishment bears a close approximation to the provi- 
sions of the Enabling Act, which Warburton would probably have 
welcomed as an entirely satisfactory solution. Indeed few of the classic 
Anglican writers on the problem of Church and State need less adapta- 
tion to bring their theories into correspondence with modern conditions 
than this Hanoverian prelate. The problem with which his treatise did 
not grapple is that which, next to the differences of opinion amongst 
professed churchmen, is the most serious difficulty of to-day: namely 
the relation of Dissenters to the Established Church, and of their 
influence in determining the fate of ecclesiastical measures presented to 
Parliament. But the discussion of this problem is unfortunately beyond 
the compass of Sir Lewis Dibdin’s analytical survey of Establishment in 
England. N. SYKEs. 
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The Franciscan Adventure: a Study of the First Hundred Years of th 
Order of St Francis of Assisi, by Viva Dutton Scupper. (Dent, 
1931.) 

Tue stream of volumes on St Francis seems to flow with unabated 
vigour, a strange contrast to the previous state of neglect, which was 
ended by Sabatier’s famous Vie de S. Francois d’Assise. For St Francis 
when once the first stir created by his saintly life was over, passed from 
the centre of men’s interests. In spite of the Order which bears his 
name and the frescoes which portray his legend, he was half forgotten 
for centuries. When Goethe was in Assisi in 1786 he tells us that he 
hurried past the great fortress-church which guards the remains o 
Francis, to visit the Temple of Minerva, itself a church. 

But the message of St Francis is still a living one, and this is the 
excuse for studies such as that of Miss Scudder. Her volume, though 
at times prolix and wordy—it makes one long for the pregnant bremty 
of Giordano da Giano and ‘ Eccleston’—is written with real devotion and 
insight and should appeal to the general reader. ‘To the scholar it an 
hardly hope to commend itself, for the author, in spite of wide reading, 
adds nothing to our knowledge, is not fully in control of her material, and, 
most significant of all, allows herself to fall into some most astounding 
statements. These are of such a nature as to demand illustration. On 
p. 124 the well-known saying : 


Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus 

receives the following comment: ‘ It is certainly true that the followers 
of Bernard loved the valleys, as at Cluny, the Benedictines the moun 
tains, as at the Grande Chartreuse.’ What evil genius, one is tempted 
to ask, induced Miss Scudder to give Cluny as typical of St Bernard, ot 
the Grande Chartreuse of St Benedict? Again, what impression would 
be left on the mind of a reader unfamiliar with the story of Boniface VIll 
by the statement that ‘he was captured by French troops at Anagni 
and thrown into prison, where he died’ (p. 222). Less significant 
the reference to Peter John Olivi (who died in 1298) as a ‘fourteenth 
century leader from Provence’ (p. 225), and to permission being gives 
to friars to hear confessions and to preach ‘whether the parish priests 
like it or not’ in June 1205 (p. 287)—four years before Francis won his 
first disciple. 

As the volume professes to describe the stormy history of the Fran- 
ciscan movement during the first century after its foundation, the 
central theme is naturally the struggle between those who wished 1 
carry out their master’s wishes to the letter and those practical states 
men who saw that such a course was unwise, if not impossible. Miss 
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Scudder begins by describing the various forerunners of Francis and 
by sketching the background against which he arose. She then, in the 
second part, traces the story down to 1323; with the addition of an 
epilogue of 1389. In Part III there is an attempt, on the whole quite 
happy, to distil from the literature of the movement something of its 
inner fragrance. 

In the course of the narrative great figures move across the stage 
and they are finely portrayed ; there are also vivid descriptions from 
time to time, that of the Marches (p. 210) may be cited as a good 
example. But above all Miss Scudder desires to make ‘a full study of 
the social implications in Franciscan history’, especially in the matter 
of the possession of private property, and to bring out ‘the challenge 
implicit in every phase of the dramatic story’. In this she has 
undoubtedly succeeded. But from an artistic point of view the con- 
tinued intrusion of the conditions of the present is a little to be 
regretted, for it tends to rob one of the atmosphere. After all it is 
sometimes well to leave the moral to suggest itself. 

The various chapters are supplemented by useful notes and there is 
an adequate bibliography. In both the notes and the bibliography 
Miss Scudder refers to Dr Coulton’s Five Centuries of Religion as Five 
Centuries of Religious History, and seems unaware that it contains more 
than one volume. 

In spite of these criticisms, which it is the duty of a reviewer to 
make, the volume is worthy of attention, for its main point is clearly 
demonstrated. It is, in fact, so good that it is a pity that it was 
not made better by the exercise of a little more care. Miss Scudder 
has certainly caught the spirit of the movement and shared in the 
‘Franciscan Radiance’ reflected by its members. 

L, ELuiotr Binns. 


The Church of Israel, by the late R. H. Kennett, D.D., edited with an 
Introduction by S. A. Cook. (University Press, Cambridge, 1933.) 


In reading this collection of the late Professor Kennett’s scattered 
articles it is impossible not to be carried away by the enthusiasm and 
confidence of the author. Few scholars have possessed a more com- 
plete mastery of the Old Testament, and, as his successor and former 
pupil tells us in the introduction, he had an unusual gift for stimulating 
all who came into contact with his eager, independent mind. He took 
4 line of his own in all that he taught or wrote. For example, he main- 
tained that Deuteronomy must be dated not in the seventh, but in the 
sixth century B.c., that the Elohistic document is earlier than the Jahvistic, 
and that both belong to the period of Josiah’s reformation ; and, greatly 
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daring, he assigned much of the finest prophecy and psalmody in the 
Hebrew Scriptures to the Hasidim of Maccabaean times : it was in the 
Greek age that ‘the religion of Israel reached its highest development’ 
Dr Kennett’s position is well characterized by the editor as representing 
‘ a distinct movement away from what ranks as “orthodox” or “moderate” 
criticism—not towards a “ traditional” or “conservative” standpoint, 
but towards one that does more justice to all the relevant facts of 
archaeology, history, and religion ” (p. xlviii). 

Every open-minded student will welcome an adventure, especially 
when it is led by such a scholar as Dr Kennett. Without experiments, 
without even speculative reconstructions, how is the study to 
advanced? There is always ample room for the pioneer. At the same 
time, while we have a great deal to learn from Dr Kennett, we cannot help 
feeling that he worked too much 1n isolation. His fertile imagination 
needed the checks supplied by other workers in the same field. His very 
independence became almost a snare ; it carried him into a world of his 
own which strikes me as somewhat esoteric. ‘Take, for instance, his treat- 
ment of Sacrifice. The chapter, no. iii, which deals with this subjects 
one of the best things in the book. Nothing could be clearer than his dis 
crimination of the various types; the facts are stated objectively ; on 
the way he lets fall many acute interpretations ; he utters a salutary 
warning, repeated in a note on p. 221, against giving a mystical sense to 
sacrifices of communion, as Robertson Smith called them. _ It is when 
he comes to general considerations that he loses his balance. He seems 
to have been obsessed with a positive animus against sacrifice. Again 
and again he asserts that the great prophets repudiated the whole system, 
and wished to abolish it entirely. This, I believe, is a serious miscor 
ception. What Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah protested against was 
not sacrifice in itself, but sacrifice as practised in their day, as though 
religion consisted in the performance of mechanical rites wholly divorced 
from moral obligations. They fling down their challenge without com 
promise or qualification ; it was no time for half-measures. Isaiah and 
Jeremiah seem to exult in the prospect of the overthrow of the temple: 
are we to imagine that they wanted to abolish not merely worship, but 
every place where worship could be offered ?. We remember that most 
of the great prophets were themselves closely associated with the 
sanctuary as worshippers or priests, and that Deuteronomy Was the 
outcome of co-operation between prophecy and the legal system. 
Dr Kennett applies his teaching to the New Testament in a hazardous 
way. He states, what is no doubt true, that ‘in the whole of the Old 
Testament there is not a single hint that sacrifice is a type of more 
perfect atonement’ ; this leads to the epigram—the actual words are the 
editor’s—that ‘ Christ is not the antitype of sacrifice, but rather the ants 
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thesis’ (p. xxxiii). Let it suffice to recall the profound remark of 
Irenaeus, comparing the new covenant with the old: ‘it is not that 
sacrifices as a whole have been abolished, but only that the kind of 
sacrifices have been changed ’ (adv. Haer. iv 31, 1). 

Dr Kennett may at times provoke disagreement, but he never fails to 
interest and instruct us. This final gift from a singularly attractive 
teacher will increase the veneration which we have for his memory ; and 
the editor deserves our gratitude for a work carried out with equal piety 
and skill. G. A. Cooke. 


Das Israelitische Neujahrsfest, by L. 1. Pap. (Verlag von J. H. Kok, 
Kampen, 1933-) 

Tus is an important work of 93 pages composed by a Dutch 
scholar and published in Holland but rendered into German in order 
to appeal to a wider public. It puts to the proof a work by Dr Sigmund 
Mowinckel, Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwis, which was briefly noticed 
in the JouRNAL xxiv 331 ff. Dr Mowinckel argued for the existence in 
pre-exilic times of a New Year’s Feast to celebrate nothing less than the 
(yearly) accession of JEHOVAH to be king of Israel He found evidence 
for this in a few passages of the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 
but especially in the language of certain Psalms. Thus in Ps. xciii and 
others (cf. xlvii 3) occurs the phrase qbo *, ‘The Lorp reigneth’ (EV), 
but ‘ Jahwa hath become king’ (Mowinckel). These Psalms are claimed 
as belonging to this New Year’s Feast, which must naturally have taken 
a first place in the Israelite cultus, according to Dr Mowinckel. Its 
importance is further emphasized if the Norwegian Professor is right 
in his view that this Feast was kept in the autumn so that it coincided 
with the harvest festival, the Feast of Booths (‘ Tabernacles’). 

Dr Pap in his careful study sums up against the main positions held 
by Dr Mowinckel. He claims to shew: 

(1) that the turn of the year (die Jahreswende) received no special 
attention in pre-exilic history, if we may trust the statements of the Old 
Testament, 

(2) that the Feast of Booths had not originally any historico-religious 
character, 

(3) that the language of the Psalms to which Mewinckel appeals can 
be much better explained as eschatological than as ‘cultic’ and referring 
toa yearly Accession Feast, 

(4) that the data from the Mishnah, specially from the tractate, Rosh- 
ha-Shanah, (‘ The Beginning of the Year’), belong to a late develope- 
ment and are no evidence for pre-exilic conditions. 

W. Emery Barnes. 
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Les Prophéties Messianiques de f Ancien Testament dans la Littératyr 
Juive en accord avec le Nouveau Testament avec une Introduction sy 
la Littérature Messianique Juive Apocryphe, Targumigue, Talmud 
gue, Midrachigque, Zoharique et Rabbinique, by Jean Bruges. 
NARBONNE. (Librairie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1933,) 


‘Le sujet de cet ouvrage n’est pas tant de traiter des prophéties 
messianiques de |’Ancien Testament en elles-mémes, que de montrer 
concordance de |l’application messianique qu’en ont faite le Nouveu 
Testament et la littérature rabbinique.’ (Preface). 

This is an unusual book to be published in these days, unusual alike 
in format and in contents. For it is in folio, and folio is seldom chosen 
to-day for new books. But the reason for the choice is obvious. Each 
page has three columns of matter more or less parallel, or two in the 
case of explanatory notes. So that folio format is a convenience. The 
matter also seems rather strange to the ordinary reader of modem 
theological works. For it takes us back a century or so, to the time 
when it was thought important to confirm the Christian Faith by 
thoughts and interpretations to be found in the works of Jewish pos- 
Christian writers. For, alas, only too often these Jewish books have 
been sadly misunderstood, and their utterances have been interpreted 
au pied de la lettre, though nothing was further from the intention of 
their authors, 

I fear indeed that M. Brierre-Narbonne has not wholly escaped this 
mistake. And yet we must be grateful to him for what he has done 
He has provided us with a painstaking and fairly full synopsis of the 
chief Messianic passages in the Old Testament, with their New Test 
ment parallel passages, and the non-Christian Jewish passages illustrating 
them. In fact, of the many summary collections of such texts and 
illustrations with which I am acquainted this is the fullest, and, on its 
own lines, the most satisfactory. 

The introduction has very useful tables shewing the dates of the 


various authorities quoted, with notices of the best modern editions for 
the use of scholars. 


Die Mischna: (1) Sanhedrin-Makkot, by SAMUEL KRAUSS, 19333 (?) 
Moed Qaitan, by Evcen Lupwic Rapp, 1931. (‘Tépelmans, 
Giessen.) 

Au. the work of Dr Samuel Krauss, the writer of that quite indis 
pensable book Zu/mudische Archdologie, is so excellent that it is a 
peculiar pleasure to receive his edition of Sanhedrin and Makkoth 
the Giessen Mishna. ‘The volume is, of course, arranged on precisely 
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the same lines as those which have preceded it—a learned introduction, 
text with translation into German and copious notes, and a compendium 
of various readings from which an independent scholar will be able to 
verify the value of the text that the editor has adopted. The scale of 
the work is such that it is, no doubt, the fullest commentary on 
Sanhedrin that has been published in any modern language. I have 
only one complaint to make, that among the modern books he has 
used he seems to have overlooked Dr Danby’s admirable edition in 
English, published in 191g. It is interesting to notice that, while 
Dr Danby followed strictly Lowe’s edition of the Cambridge manuscript 
of the Mishna, Krauss does not. He therefore reads in x 1 ‘ And 
these are they who have no portion in the world to come: He who 
says, There is no Resurrection of the dead to be deduced from the 
law’. The addition of the words in italics is important, for they 
probably indicate the real difficulty felt by the Sadducees, the ultra- 
Tories in Jewish ecclesiastical circles, about the doctrine. They refused 
to accept it unless it could be proved from the Law. Our Lord 
(Mark xii 26) shews that it could be deduced even from there, as in 
fact at the end of the first century the Pharisees also deduced it from 
Deut. xxxi 16. See T. B. Sank. go>. 

Dr Rapp’s edition of Moed Qatan is naturally not so important, but 
seems to be good. He gives us also, I am glad to see, a full translation 
of the Tosephta, in parallel columns with the Mishna. It would bea 
great convenience if this were always done when a book of the Mishna 
is issued. But the relation of the two is apt to raise serious difficulties. 
Experto crede. A. Luxyn WILLIAMS, 


Les origines de la Noélet de ? Epiphanie, étude historique, by D. BERNARD 
Bortr, O.S.B. (Textes et Etudes liturgiques sous la direction de 
D. B. Capetie, Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, 1932, I.) 

Antike und Christentum : Kultur- und religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 
by Franz JosepH Dotcer. Band III, Heft 4, Band IV, Hefte 1 
& 2 (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932-3.) 

Dom Borre's monograph starts a new series in a very promising way. 
In discussing the origins of Christmas and the Epiphany he has not 
only presented the familiar evidence and assessed justly and well the 
contributions of Usener, Duchesne, Holl and others to our under- 
standing of it, but he has carried the problems further, as, for instance, 
by his consideration of the confusing data for Palestinian custom 
(pp. 13 ff), of a sermon of Optatus (p. 39), and of the seasonal gospels 
of the Roman rite (pp. 54 ff), and in an appendix he has given a new 
and needed edition of the anonymous treatise De so/stitits e¢ aeguinoctiis 
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printed in old Latin editions of Chrysostom. That Christmas ys 
Roman, Epiphany Eastern, seems clear ; that both were adapted from 
pagan festivals is certain, and Dom Botte has shewn that some puzzling 
concomitants of the Epiphany are intelligible only in the light of their 
origins. 

Three points may be added. M. P. Nilsson, in an article which 
appeared too late to be used in the monograph (Arch. f. Rel. xxx 141 ff, 
has shewn that the festivals at Petra and Elousa which are, like tha 
at Alexandria, adduced by Epiphanius as analogies for Epiphany, wer 
(as Botte holds) celebrated on January 6, and not on December 25; it 
appears that there was in Alexandria a celebration also on December 2s, 
but the other is the predominant date and rests on an old Egyptian 
tradition. When Rome introduced Natalis Jnuicti the actual date of 
the solstice was naturally chosen. So the two strands of paralld 
Christian practice find their explanation in two strands of pagan 
practice. Secondly, while it is clear that some ceremonies were 
deliberately introduced in order to take the place of pagan ceremonies, 
I suspect that the transference to Christ of festivals celebrating the 
rebirth of the sun is in the last resort not so much a matter of copying, 
or overtrumping, as of interpretation. When we first hear of January 6 
as a solemn date for Christians, it is ina Basileidian group at Alexandra 
Have we not here something like the attitude of the Naassenes described 
by Hippolytus, who regarded all mystic rites known to them s 
enshrining what they thought to be the truths of revealed religion’ 
The analogy between Christ and the sun meant much to Christians 
from the time of Melito onwards and gained in importance with the 
rise of pagan devotion to the sun as the mainspring of life and of the 
universe ; Dilger has shewn this in Die Sonne der Gerechtigheit und de 
Schwarse and Sol Salutis, and N. H. Baynes has recently draw 
attention to its general bearings in his Constantine the Great and th 
Christian Church, 96 ff. (The comparison has a long history ; compare 
the Canaanite psalm fragments detected by A. Jirku, Journal of Biblia 
Literature, ii (1933), 113 f, in the correspondence of Abimilki of Tyre 
with the king of Egypt.) 

Thirdly, the late emergence among Christians of any festival of the 
birth of Christ hangs together with their concentration of interest upo® 
his soteriological activity as shewn in his passion and resurrection, and 
not upon his earthly life. Apart from the Basileidians, there ™* 
no cultual interest in this until after the emergence of chronologica! 
study and of the archaeological interests which we see in the Didascali 
Apostolorum.' 


' We shall await with interest the article by M. E. Anitehkof, Le Natalis Dom 
Corporalis et le Natalis Inuicti, announced as forthcoming in Melanges Bides. 
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The new parts of Antike und Christentum maintain the level which 
it has previously established as an invaluable repertory and clearing- 
house for facts which bear on the transition from paganism to Christianity. 
In these instalments we find, for instance, a discussion of the analogy 
between Christ and Cupid in Arnobius the Younger, which is instructive 
for the analogy between Christ and Sol to which I have referred: 
a collection of evidence for t..e blessing of the eyes and other parts of 
the body with the Eucharistic food ; another for the kissing of a relic 
before communion ; another for the tests of sincerity applied before 
baptism; another (very full) on pagan and Christian views of the 
animation of the unborn child killed in abortion ; and a curious Mithraic 
monument with a swastika possibly meant to denote a star. 

The second part of vol. iv opens with an interesting discussion of one 
phase of the legend of Longinus, the centurion associated with the 
crucifixion, and the healing of his eyes by the blood of Christ ; cognate 
stories are considered, as is also the general theme of the miraculous 
virtues ascribed to the blood of martyrs. Most of the rest of the 
number is devoted to the attitude of the Fathers and early Councils 
towards epileptics. We may note in particular the resistance offered to 
the ancient interpretation of the malady as connected with the moon, 
and the strenuous defence of the theory of demoniac possession, to 
which men were committed by their reading of the gospels and by 
traditional practice. Again, the prohibitions on od/atio as well as on 
communion by epileptics illustrate the importance attached to the 
offerings of the laity in the Eucharist. Professor Délger gives us also 
a study of the relation between the baptismal interrogation and the 
immersion, and three short notes. A. D. Nock. 
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formen und Motive in den Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, by MARTIN 
BLUMENTHAL, ‘Texte und Untersuch.’, 40. 


Amonc the five older Apocryphal Acts Mr Blumenthal distinguishes 
two types. In John and feter the narrative is fairly continuous: in 
Paul, Andrew, and Thomas it is a series of episodes without much con- 
nexion. Common to both types is the martyrdom which ends all (except 
John) and to which a Aleinasiatisch origin is assigned. 

A feature which also dominates all or nearly all the books is something 
called the Zwetheitsgesets, or repetition at intervals of parallel incidents. 
The existence of this is sought to be demonstrated by detailed analysis of 
the Acts. There is also discussion of the relation borne by the Acts to 
the Hellenistic romance-literature and to the lives of philosophers (Apol- 
lonius, Pythagoras) and to the ‘ aretalogies ’"—very much the same, but 
of which we have few remains. The clearest instance of such a thing 
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is in Peter (Vercelli Acts 11) compared with Philostratus (Vita Apolloni 
iv 20) where a possessed youth breaks a statue (p. 102): the clearest 
approach to romance is found in Paul and Thecla. But on the whok 
more is owed to the canonical Acts and the Gospels than to these sources, 

Among much else that is to me rather intangible in the book the 
most interesting feature is the investigation of Andrew, least perfectly 
preserved of the five. The writer employs for this Bonnet’s Narraty 
and Encomium (Laudatio) and takes no account of the far fuller sum. 
mary by Gregory of Tours, or of Flamion’s careful study. I do nt 
clearly gather what is his final opinion as to the Acts of Andrew ani 
Matthew. He seems to allow for the presence of a visit to Sinope in the 
original Acts, but what form it took I do not see. 

Dr Carl Schmidt has recently expressed the view that the order of 
Paul and Peter should be reversed: Peter dating from ¢. 180 to 19, 
Paul from 190 to 195 (ZN ZW 1930). Mr Blumenthal seems not 
accept this, and I own myself doubtful. But final judgement on this 
and a good many other points must wait for the publication of the new 
portions of aud, acquired as long ago as 1927, which really should be 
hastened. Prof. von Schubart is said to have it in hand, and no doutt 
his presentation of it will be very good: but the slowness (due, ¥ 
gather, to delays at Hamburg) is very irritating to students of ancien 
Christian literature. 

I do not, it will be gathered, seem to derive a great deal of solid help 
from Mr Blumenthal’s book : but no one can fail to see that much labour 
has gone to the making of it. M. R. James. 
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As An Introduction to the Study of Early Christian Doctrine (Methuen 
& Co.), first published in 1903, is still in circulation, and statements in 
it which have been corrected are sometimes cited in their original form, 
I take leave to note that what the publishers call the ‘ fifth edition’ o 
the book was issued last year. As the text has remained the same al 
through, except for minor corrections which did not disarrange the 
page, it is only the second and the fifth reprint that can properly be 
called new ‘editions’. In each of these, besides new prefaces, there is 
an appendix of ‘ Additional Notes’ in which attention is called to new 
discoveries and recent studies and the corrections of statements in the 
text that they require or suggest. I regret that the publishers did not 


see their way to issuing the appendix separately as a supplement 1 
earlier editions. 


Libri Sancti Anselmi ‘Cur Deus Homo’ prima forma inedita, by 
E, Druwé, S.J. (Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, Rome, 1933) ® 
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yol. iii of the series ‘Analecta Gregoriana’. The existence of the 
treatise has been known in various MSS under the titles Zider or 
Libellus, or again Flores libri, Anselmi Cur Deus Homo. An analysis of 
it is printed in Migne P.Z. 163, 1003-1031. M. Druwé now prints 
the full text for the first time, shews that it is not either a florilegium or 
a compendium of the Cur Deus Homo, and argues that it is Anselm's 
own first draft of his later work. M. Druwé gives us a characteristic 
piece of modern literary research, excellent in method and scholarly 
care. Students of doctrine may continue to ignore the tract as they 
have done in the past. 


Three volumes of the valuable series of Que/lenschriften, edited by 
Dr G. Kricer (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen), call for notice. Ausge- 
wihite Mirtyrerakten (1929), by the general editor, a new edition with 
some fresh texts, of the original work of Dr R. Knopft; Quedlen sur 
Geschichte der christlichen Gnosis, by Dr W. VOLKER; and Quellen sur 
Geschichte der Askese und des Minchtums in der alten Kirche, by Dr H. 
Kocu. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the debt that students of to- 
day owe to scholars like these who collect for them, with great expenditure 
of time and care, materials for which they would have to search far and 
wide, and to publishers who present them in such admirable form. 


Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism, by H. M. RoBertson 
(Cambridge University Press, 1933), is the first-fruits of a recent bene- 
faction to the University for the furtherance of study of economic 
history by Miss E. A. Macartuur of Girton College (Litt.D., Dublin). 
The general reader will find it full of interest. For readers of the 
JoURNAL its special interest will be found in the proof that the author 
gives that the Capitalistic system is not the product of the * Protestant’ 
spirit and the Calvinistic or Lutheran doctrine of the ‘calling’, as 
many of us—particularly perhaps through the influence of Troeltsch— 
have been led to believe. Mr Robertson has collected abundant 
evidence to shew that the encouragement of economic rationalism or 
individualism (as he prefers to call it) was at least as strong among 
Catholics as among Protestants. ‘The evils that result from it can no 
longer be laid to the charge of any form of professedly Christian ethic. 


Le Parfait en Arménien classique, by S. LYONNET (E. Champion, 
Paris, 1433), vol. xxxvii of the series published by ‘La Société de 
Linguistique de Paris’, is a careful study of the subject based on the 
evidence of the Armenian version of the Gospels and the works of 
Eznik and the sound principle that the context—the sense required— 


rather than the form must determine the special nuance of a particular 
usage. 
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The Livroda Seita dos Indios Orientals, edited with an introduction ang 
notes by JARL CHARPENTIER (Paris, Uppsala, Leipzig, and Cambridge 
W. Heffer and Sons, 1933), is a treatise in Portuguese which Dr Chy. 
pentier rescues from anonymity, claims as the work of Jacobo Fenicio, 
one of the earliest Jesuits in India (from 1584), and prints for the firy 
time. In an interesting introduction which is given in rather quin 
English he traces the gradual progress of knowledge of Indian religioy 
ideas in the West and argues that it was from Fenicio’s work tha 
Barradas, and after him Baldaeus, derived much of their information 
without acknowledgement of their debt to him. All that was of impor. 
tance in Fenicio’s treatise has thus been known to students of th 
subject. The introduction seems to be the most valuable part of the 
present work, though the exposure of Baldaeus is the more piquant. 


On the subject of Mandaism readers of the JouRNAL were shewn by 
Professor Burkitt six years ago (xxix 225-37, cf. xxxv 110) how baseles 
are the theories that have gained currency as to its influence on Christian 
origins. ‘ Mandaism may be interesting in itself, but it is useless to go 
to it as a key to unlock the mysteries of early Christian developement’ 
Now M. Loisy in Ze Mandéisme et les origines chrétiennes (E. Noun, 
Paris, 1934) gives us a study of the subject with the same detail and 
range of view and lucidity of which he has shewn himself master in 9 
many works. M. Loisy’s conclusion is the same as Professor Burkitt’, 
and his book provides in the pleasantest and most readable form {ul 
evidence that Mandaism is in all respects secondary to Christianity. 
The value of the book is enhanced by an appendix containing a 
inaugural lecture in which M. Loisy’s views on the problem of Christian 
origins are brilliantly expounded. 


A decade of research in Early Christian Literature 1921-30, 
Dr G. Kriiger, reprinted from Zhe Harvard Theological Review, v0. 
Xxvi, Nos. 3-4, with its classified lists of publications and comments on 
them, puts all students of the subject in Dr Kriiger’s debt. _ It is not, 
however, free from mistakes. E.g. ‘F. C. Burkitt’ is enough. Why 
expand the F wrongly into ‘ Frederic’? 


J. F. BB 





RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1934 (Vol. cxvii, No. 234: 
14 Burleigh Street, W.C. 2). D. McLaren Spiritual Healing—C. 
Mackay The King of Tyre—W. Ricumonp The rejected Christ— 
C. Nye John Bramhall—G. Hopcson Coriolanus and Shakespeare's 
‘tragic course’—N. ZERNOv Saint Stephen and the Roman community 
at the time of the baptismal controversy—The Churches of Europe— 
Reviews—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1934 (Vol. xxxii, No. 2: Constable 
& Co.). M. CHANNING-PEARCE The theology of crisis—D. M, Emmet 
A philosophy of civilization—R. AssaG1oLi Psychoanalysis and psycho- 
synthesis—J. W. BuckHam Process and purpose—H. W. B. JoserH 
Purposive action—R. F. Rynp The group movement—R. A. Epwarps 
lhe young man’s world—C. G. MonrTeriore Jewish emancipation and 
the English Jew—R. F. Narre Tithe battles—L. Spence The gods of 
the Maya—O. ELton Louisa Alcott and her father—A. W. VERNON 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert—J. Morratr Survey of recent theological 
literature, 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, July-October 1933 (Vol. xxvi, 
Nos. 3-4: Harvard University Press). F.Cumonr Un fragment de 
rituel d’initiation aux mysttres—J. C. Russet. The Preferments and 
‘Adiutores’ of Robert Grosseteste—G. Kriicer A decade of research 
in Early Christian Literature 1921-1930—H. J. Rose St Gregory 
Nazianzen and Pauline rhythm—C. F. Epson Legitimus honor: a note 
on Hellenistic ruler-worship. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Reoue Bibligque, January 1934 (Vol. xliii, No. r: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Paris). M.-J. LacRaNGcE Les Papyrus Chester Beatty pour les Evan- 
giles—A. Ropert Les attaches littéraires bibliques de Prov. i-ix— 
S. Lyonnet La Version arménienne des Fvangiles et son modéle grec— 
M. Ricuarp Les citations de Théodoret conservées dans la Chaine de 
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Nicétas sur ’Evangile selon saint Luc—A. Parrot La Mosaique de 
Serge & Soueida—ComTe pu MESNIL DU Buisson Les peintures de 


Synagogue de Doura-Europos—S. SaLLeR L’Eglise du Mont Nébo~ 
Recensions. 


Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, January 1934 (Vol. xxxiv, No. 1: gone 
de ‘Namur, Louvain). CH. Mercier L’esprit de Calvin et la démo 
cratie—G,. Constant Le réveil religieux en France au début du xn 
sitcle—J. Dunr A propos du De fide de Bachiarius—J. pe GueLunee 
La carritre de Pierre Lombard: nouvelle précision chronologiqu— 
G. BaRRACLOUGH Un document inédit sur la soustraction d’obédience 
de 1398—Comptes rendus—Chronique. 


* 


re ~ Lie 


Revue de [Orient chrétien, 1933-1934 (Vol. xxix, Nos. 1 and 2: 
A. Picard, 82 rue Bonaparte, Paris). S. Grésaut Catalogue des manv- 
scrits éthiopiens de la bibliothtque Ambrostenne—E. Buocuer la 
pensée grecque dans le mysticisme oriental—R. P. BLake Catalogu 
des manuscrits géorgiens de la bibliothtque de la Laure d'lviron a 
mont Athos—M. Britre Une homélie inédite d’ Atticus, patriarche de 
Constantinople (406-425)—Aprna TAKLA-MARYAM SEMHARAY SELIM 
La messe éthiopienne—M. Cuaine Une composition oubliée du Pere 
Kircher en l’honneur de Pereisc—Bibliographie. 
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(4) German. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1933 (Vol. cxiv, Nos. 2 and 3: A. Bade, 
Rottenburg a. N.). Pronopts Bethesda zur Zeit Jesu—Backes De 
Viaterbeweis in der Dogmatik—GEIsELMANN Der Einfluss des Remigivs 
von Auxerre auf die Eucharistielehre des Heriger von Lobbes—Kris 
Zur Methode und zu den Ergebnissen der vergleichenden Religions 
geschichte—ScuiLuinc Die sozialeGerechtigkeit—Manrtin Theologist 
kritische Untersuchung tiber ein System bei Franz von Sales—MtLes 
Professor Dr Johann Sebastian Drey als wiirttembergischer Bischols 
kandidat —Hacen Pfarrei und Pfarrer 1I—Besprechungen. 
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